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PREFACE 


Most of this little history was published a few years ago 
with reference especially to the Cairo Museum, and it 
has been found useful by so many people that 1 tun 
encouraged to hope that it may be of service as an 
historical guide to Egyptian collections in general. 

The book should be used both before and after visiting 
museums; in the first place, it should be at least skimmed 
over sufficiently to get an impression of the great length 
of Egyptian history and the divisions into which it 
naturally falls, while afterwards special periods can Ire 
read up as required. Almost till large collections are in 
some sort of chronological order so far as the limitations 
of space and the weight of objects permit, but in small 
museums it is generally impossible to separate out 
Egyptian objects one from the other enough to show the 
sequence; moreover, there tire apt to .he periods quite 
unrepresented, but if the descriptions and illustrations 
are gone through with some care, a foundation at least 
will be laid for seeing Egyptian tilings intelligently, so 
that on looking at tiny object we may have some idea 
why and when it was made. 

The present edition has been brought up to date in 
every particular, though the great discovery of the tomb 
of Tutankhamen just as the book was going to press is 
a signal warning against making too cut-and-dry state- 
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ments. This lomb lias aroused such extraordinary 
interest that I regret very much the impossibility of 
giving any detailed description of the objects, and it 
will be a long time'before the entire contents can be seen 1 
by the public; but the newspaper articles have been so 
full and the official accounts so good that people are j 
actually much better acquainted with the furniture of 
Tutankhamen, which they have only seen from pictures, 
than with any of the. furniture in museums, which they 
might have seen at any time. 

As soon as the burial chamber was opened it became ; 

evident that the work must he shut down and the tomb 
closed until the winter. It will take the excavators the ; 

remainder of this season—already far advanced—to .? 

finish the treatment and packing of the vast mass of 
material found in the two outer chambers, and it is to be < 

hoped that the finest of these things will be shown in the 
Cairo Museum by the autumn of 1923. When the tomb 
is reopened there will come the serious mechanical diffi- j 

culties of examining and taking to pieces the huge cata- j 

falque or canopy which nearly fills the funeral chamber ' 

and undoubtedly contains the mummy of the king, en- ; 

closed in one or two other canopies and probably two or J 

three splendid coffins. There is also, in a small adjoin- 
ing room, a large amount of funeral furniture of the kind ' 
specially belonging to the ritual for the dead, a great 
Canopic chest with protecting deities guarding it at the * % 

four corners, ushabtiu figures, statues, and other objects. y 

The unparalleled interest and importance of it lies in the 1 

fact that this is the first practically undisturbed royal '.§ 
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tomb that has ever been found. By the greatest good 
fortune the staff of experts who are employed upon it are 
the very best possible, and the reward of their labour 
will be that for all time to come archaeologists, historians, 
and artists will recognise that the best that could be done 
for them has been done, that every record that could he 
taken has been taken, and so, in a very full sense, this 
magnificent discovery will remain a possession for pos¬ 
terity. 

In the preparation of the book I wish to express my 
sincere thanks to I)r. Reisner and Professor Breasted for 
their assistance, to Sir Ernest Budge and the Trustees 
of the British Museum for permission to publish the stela 
of Rahotep, to Mr. A. M. Lythgoe and the authorities 
of the Metropolitan Museum for photographs of the 
mastaba of Perneb and of three of the models from the 
“First Dark Period,” and lastly to Mr. J. E. Quibell, 
Keeper of the Cairo Museum, for all the other photo¬ 
graphic illustrations, as well as for much advice and 
information. 


ANNIE A. QUIBELL. 
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EGYPTIAN HISTORY 
AND ART 

CHAPTER I 

EARLIEST EGYPT 

(3500 B.C.) 

The earliest history of European nations, the history we 
learned in our childhood, lies enveloped in a mist of 
legend to which the poetry of later ages has lent form 
and substance. A glory is shed about the life of a hero 
or the founding of a city, and when the drier annals of 
recorded events take the place of the ancient tales, they 
in turn are gradually clothed by literature with the 
character in which they live for us. When, for instance, 
we see or read of the discoveries of the oldest Rome in 
the Forum or the Palatine, or when we go to see West¬ 
minster Abbey or Windsor Castle, it is not so much the 
beauty of what we see that impresses us, but that we 
remember what we learned about the beginnings of 
Rome, the legends of Romulus and the early kings; and 
that in Windsor and Westminster we have treasure 
houses full of memorials of our own English past—in 
other words, we are interested in these things chiefly 
because we know the stories about them. 

It is otherwise with Egypt. Very few tales or legends 
of ancient Egypt have been preserved and such as there 
are have no associations for us, so our interest in Egyp¬ 
tian history must come from another side altogether; we 
must work back from the things to the people, from the 
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art to the artists. And this is a somewhat difficult and 
discouraging task, for where there is very little literature 
and an enormous amount of things, the human interest 
is apt to be overwhelmed under masses of museum 
specimens. Some Egyptian monuments, however, are 
so impressive from their very vastness and magnificence 
that tiiey have taken great hold of the imagination of 
mankind, while on the other hand if, by a rare chance, 
we can look into an undisturbed tomb and see the offer¬ 
ings lying as they were placed there thousands of years 
ago, even the humblest of offerings and the poorest of 
burials has power to send a thrill through the beholder. 
That, it may be said, is quite true: most people can 
appreciate the splendour of the Pyramids or Karnak 
and most would have enough imagination to like to be 
the first to look into an ancient tomb “ and in a corner 
find the toys of the old Egyptian boys M —but as to 
looking at these same toys shut up in a museum case out 
of their surroundings, away from anything that makes 
them intelligible, can this be anything but a dreary waste 
of time for modern men and women ? 

It is indeed difficult and needs sustained effort to keep 
the human side of 41 antiquities n before our minds; and 
to many people the appeal is not strong, but to many 
others these Egyptian objects, in themselves so curious, 
often so beautiful and undoubtedly so old, have a great 
power to compel and retain attention, all the more 
perhaps that there is an element of uncertainty about 
many of them, that they are continually setting prob¬ 
lems, the answers to which may be found any day or 
may even already be lying before us undetected. From 
another point of view also the history and archaeology of 
Egypt have an importance for modern life, for there we 
find the first steps in human civilisation. Egypt not only 
has by far the oldest art in the world, but possesses the 
earliest specimens of almost every handicraft, such as 
writing, weaving, ceramics, and every student of ancient 
culture must turn to Egypt for the beginnings of his 
subject. But it is all fragmentary and very remote, and 
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has to be pieced together like a puzzle from the scanty 
remains that have escaped destruction. 

For the early periods the case is worst of all, for not 
only, as is natural, must we reconstruct as best we may 
from the objects without any literature at all to help us, 
but there is a further and most serious limitation in the 
fact that practically everything that has come down to 
us comes from graves, and so, though we may be 
tolerably well informed about the funeral customs of the 
most ancient inhabitants, we may be very much astray 
about their everyday lives. The reason for this is 
inevitable from the character of the country. Men always 
lived on the narrow strip of cultivated land, built their 
houses of its mud as they do to-day, and the next genera¬ 
tion built after them on the crumbling brick ruins or ran 
the plough over them and built somewhere else. In either 
case, furniture, written scrolls, almost all that was used 
by the living, has perished. 

The sites of many of the towns are marked by mounds 
of mud brick which are dotted about over the whole 
country : that of Memphis in particular, is crossed by 
everyone who goes to Sakkara from Bedrashein station. 
These mounds used to be much higher than they now 
are, as was to be expected from the practice of building 
one house on the ruins of another, but, unluckily for 
the antiquities, the organic refuse known as sebakh 
which they contain has valuable fertilising properties 
and the peasants are allowed to remove it—under some 
slight restriction—to use as manure. In such mounds 
and in this way many things are found, usually objects 
of pottery or metal which have escaped destruction from 
damp, and the collections of small antiquities to be seen 
in dealers’ shop's generally come from this source; but 
such things, even when valuable in themselves, rarely 
give any historical information, as no one is ever sure 
how or exactly where they were found. 

But in towns there were not only the perishable houses 
of men; there were temples to the gods, built of massive 
blocks of stone and filled with every sort of treasure; 
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there, if anywhere, one might think we should look for 
historical records. For the most ancient times, however, 
these are totally lacking. The oldest temples, such as that 
of Ra of Heliopolis and Ptah of Memphis, have entirely 
disappeared, and though there are very important inscrip¬ 
tions at Karnak and in some of the mortuary temples at 
Thebes, these come from a comparatively late period of 
the history, while the best preserved of the temples, 
Edfu, Dendera, and others, date from the times of the 
Ptolemaic and Roman rulers. All the temples were, of 
course, plundered long ages ago, but by one or two rare 
strokes of good fortune, some of the treasures hidden in 
ancient times have come to light in recent years. These 
will be noticed in due course, but in the meantime it 
must be repeated that the sources for early Egyptian 
history and for knowledge of old Egyptian life come 
almost exclusively from the graves; for from time im¬ 
memorial the graves were on the high, dry desert, where 
the land cost nothing and where, if thieves did not break 
through and steal, moth and rust and other corruption 
were not much to be feared. Right along the whole 
Nile Valley from the Sudan to the sea, there stretches 
a line of cemetery, irregular on the east side but on the 
west almost unbroken, for the dead followed the setting 
sun to rest on the western horizon. 

The tombs were always robbed; in old times for 
jewellery and fine carved stones, in modern times for 
anything that can be sold to collectors, and it is from 
the scanty leavings of the former robbers that the last of 
the race, the archaeologist, the scientific robber in search 
of facts, has to piece together his bits of evidence. He 
alone, at least, feels his responsibility to the future for 
what he is doing; he knows that when things have once 
been moved out of place the testimony they can give is 
lost unless it has been noted with the utmost care. Plis 
clear duty is to record everything he sees, however 
insignificant it may seem; his unpardonable sin is 
omission or neglect. 

It is by such faithful following out of the testimony 
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of things that a considerable amount of knowledge has 
been arrived at about the earliest civilisation of the Nile 
Valley, as disclosed by the oldest graves and the offerings 
that were placed in them, but before beginning a review 
of these it is well to try to realise their enormous antiquity 
and also the fact that they lie far beyond any other 
known remains, so that there is no collateral history by 
which their age can be checked. The civilisation of 
Mesopotamia may be as old, but it is not till many ages 
have passed that there is any sureness of contemporary 
dating. Long and lonely, like its river, the story of 
Egypt flows on, a narrow strip of civilised life among 
boundless wastes of desert, and it is only far on in its 
course that it mingles with the tides of changing peoples 
that surround the Mediterranean shores. At the very 
dawn of our English history, when the Roman legions 
first set foot in Britain, Egypt’s independence was gone 
for ever, and we must go back beyond Rome, beyond the 
great ages of Greece and even of Mycenae to get level 
with a time when Egypt was really a queen among the 
nations; while before that there had been nearly two 
thousand years of glory and decay, and yet again of rise 
and fall of her power, since the time when Menes joined 
the kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt under one 
rule and founded his town of Memphis. It should be 
said, too, that this leaves out of account the far more 
ancient remains of palaeolithic man, which belong, in all 
probability, to an epoch when the geologic condition 
and climate of the country were different from what they 
became in historic times. The Cairo Museum contains 
a good collection of these flint implements, which are 
found in large numbers on the high desert plateau in 
Upper Egypt. 

Beginning then with Egypt, the gift of the Nile, as 
Herodotus called it—as it was at the dawn of history, 
and as it is to-day, an abundantly fertile strip drenched 
yearly by the life-giving flood and bounded by vast 
solitudes of rock and sand—at the earliest dim past we 
can discern the rule held good that men lived on the 
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good ground and were buried on the desert. They made 
very simple graves, just a small shallow pit in which the 
body was laid, not at full length but crouching, with 
knees bent and hands before the face. But even these 
little graves can give us answers to some of the questions 
we want to ask. If we go round the archaic room, or 
the cases containing archaic objects, in any museum, we 
shall see the things which were put into the graves along 
with the bodies—pottery and stone jars, flint tools, beads, 
slate palettes, scraps of ivory. These jars were to hold 
food and drink, the flint knives were to cut up meat, the 
palette with a lump of green paint beside it was to mix 
face paint, the beads were for ornament; but the real 
significance of all these things for the use of the dead is 
that it shows that these people believed that the dead had 
needs, that the death of the body was not the end, but 
that some part, at least, of a man’s personality went on 
into a future life. 

Reconstructions of such graves are to be seen in a 
good many museums. 

In the British Museum the prehistoric burial is placed 
as the earliest of the series of coffins, which are, as far as 
possible, chronologically arranged, but the objects found 
in such graves are mostly in wall cases in the Sixth 
Room. In American museums, where more space is 
available, a special room has generally been arranged, 
so that the prehistoric burial is placed along with the 
other objects of the period. 

The things in themselves are well worthy of notice, 
for the flints are among the finest ever made. They and 
the very decorative shapes and designs of the pottery 
will prepare us for the great skill in artistic handiwork 
that came later. The pottery is all hand-made; the 
invention of the potter’s wheel only came in about the 
beginning of the historic period, but later pottery is 
seldom so attractive as these very early products. The 
slate palettes, which are very often found, point to a 
practice of outlining the eyes with green or black paint, 
traces of which are to be noted in later times. The large 
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number of ceremonial flints, knives, etc., indicates a 
scarcity of metal, or ignorance of how to use it, but it is 
somewhat surprising to find that gold and copper do 
occur in minute quantities, even in the oldest tombs. 

A good deal that is interesting has been found out 
from careful examination of the bodies, some of which 
are preserved in the College of Surgeons, London, and 
other anatomical museums. There is no sign of mum¬ 
mification, but the preservation of some of these bodies 
is remarkable, skin, hair, and all the internal organs 
having been found, dried up indeed, but perfectly 
recognisable after 6,000 or 7,000 years. It has often 
been said that the Egyptian race was a blend of several 
different stocks and influenced by invaders from east, 
south, and west. It may be so, but the anatomical 
evidence shows that the oldest peasant inhabitant of the 
Nile Valley was, in build and stature, very much like 
the fellah of to-day. Probably the race had always a 
capacity for absorbing foreign elements. 

A curious fact given to us by the anatomical observers 
is that the prehistoric people suffered dreadfully from 
rheumatism and rheumatoid arthritis, some of their bones 
being shapeless and distorted from this disease and the 
great majority were affected by it, a condition that is 
never known in later times, though occasional cases of 
arthritis occur at any period; and this agrees very well 
with what we might expect at a time when the inundation 
must have swept over all the country, with no regulation 
by sluices or dykes. People must have lived in damp 
mud and undrained marshes for a great part of the year 
—not much wonder they had rheumatism ! Before 
leaving the question of the skeletons of the early Egyp¬ 
tians, another small point has been observed—namely, 
that in some cemeteries the women habitually have their 
left forearm broken. The only explanation as yet sug¬ 
gested for this is that they got them broken by en¬ 
deavouring to protect their heads from the blows of 
their male relatives, and one hesitates to attribute such 
unpleasant conduct to people who could make such 
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delightful pottery. The fact and the conjecture are 
merely stated as specimens of the unexpected difficulties 
which may confront the archaeologist. 

No date, even approximate, can he assigned to these 
graves. It is safe to consider them as before 4000 B.C., 
but many of them must be much older than that. Unfor¬ 
tunately the cemeteries have only been found in Upper 
Egypt, where the extreme dryness of the climate pre¬ 
serves everything, and it is much more difficult to know 
anything about the Delta, which is damp in comparison 
and where the people lived so far from the desert that 
they must needs bury their dead in the cultivated land, 
therefore all trace of their graves is irretrievably lost. 
But it is certain that civilisation developed there at least 
as early as in the south, for the few records which exist 
show that there were temples to the gods and dynasties 
of kings in Lower as well as Upper Egypt before Menus, 
and there is good reason to believe that the art of writing 
and the regulation of the calendar, both of which were 
probably introduced before 4000 B.c., were the work of 
the priests of Ra of Heliopolis. The great superiority 
of the Egyptian to all other ancient calendars lies in the 
fact that the Egyptians had a fixed and most important 
point by which to measure time, for the Nile flood and 
not the changes of the moon, was the phenomenon which 
must have influenced them the most. They observed 
that the appearance of Sirius above the horizon at 
sunrise closely corresponded with the beginning of the 
inundation. In the latitude of Heliopolis the rising of 
Sirius takes place, by our dating, on July 19, and this 
day was accordingly chosen as the Egyptian New Year’s 
Day, the first of the month of Thoth. The year was 
divided into three seasons—the flood, the spring, and 
the harvest; each month had thirty days and there were 
five extra or “ intercalary ” days added at the end of the 
year, making a total of 365 days, a very good calculation 
for ordinary purposes and for one generation. But the 
want of a leap year gradually got the seasons very 
badly wrong, the inundation months slipped back to the 
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harvest, and so on, losing one day in every four years, 
till after 1,460 years it came right once more and Sirius 
again rose on the first of Thoth. The Egyptians knew 
about this fault in their reckoning quite well, and the 
astronomical check which can be given to some dates in 
the history is most valuable, for if an inscription happens 
to mention the month and day of the month on which 
the rising of Sirius is clue, the date can then be computed 
to within four years. Unluckily such mentions are very 
rare; the most important of them will be noted in due 
course. 

The earliest indications which have come down to us 
regarding the state of the country show Egypt divided 
into two kingdoms, the north and the south, but it is 
highly probable that at a still more remote period there 
were numbers of local or tribal chiefs. The oldest 
chronicle of Egyptian history is a fragment of inscription 
on a block of black stone in the Palermo Museum, 
generally known as the Palermo Stone. Some chips 
from a duplicate copy exist in Cairo. This is a list of 
kings drawn up in the Fifth Dynasty (about 2700 B.c.), 
when there was a long line of unbroken tradition and 
doubtless many written records to go upon, and if it had 
only been a little more complete the names at least of 
the early kings would have been preserved. As it is, 
nine kings who reigned in Lower Egypt before Menes are 
recorded. Their capital was Buto in the Delta, of which 
town practically nothing remains, but the southern 
capital, Plieraconpolis or Nekhen, is in somewhat better 
preservation. 

The centuries that preceded the union of the two 
kingdoms under Menes saw considerable changes in the 
burial customs from what has been noted in regard to 
the primitive graves. Rich men began to make more 
and more elaborate tombs, the shallow pit became a deep 
shaft, an inner chamber was hollowed out to contain the 
body, the walls were bricklined, the offerings were more 
abundant and costly. Altogether there is evidence of an 
increase in prosperity which must surely have been 
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brought about by a regulation of the water supply, for 
that has always been the first necessity of Egypt, and 
there is every reason to believe that before the time of 
Menes an irrigation system, demanding a regular supply 
of labour on a large scale and considerable mechanical 
skill, was well established throughout the country. The 
effect of such a measure can hardly be over-estimated, 
involving, as it would do, power vested in some one or 
more chiefs to call up disciplined labour when required 
to dig canals and raise dykes. This was a great stride 
towards a centralised government and a civilised com¬ 
munity. 

We cannot leave even this very brief account of the 
earliest state of Egypt without a reference to its religion. 
The study of all early religion is beset with difficulties 
and that of Egypt is no exception, although one or two 
leading ideas may be traced throughout its history. 
There were local gods in bewildering numbers, but, 
through the confusion of myths and the grotesqueness of 
some of the legends, there stand out even from the most 
remote antiquity two great powers of nature which were 
worshipped by all Egypt, at all times, in one form or 
another, and these were the two we should reasonably 
look for in such a land—the sun and the Nile. The 
earliest mythology shows us these as Ra and Osiris, 
the earliest sanctuaries at Eleliopolis and Abydos, and 
through all changes, additions, and interfusions, we shall 
find some sort of guidance if we keep these two in mind 
—Ra, the heavenly king, source of all power and glory; 
and Osiris, the life-giving, recurring flood, god of the 
springing corn and the gathered harvest, lord of death 
and resurrection. 


CHAPTER II 

PART L—EARLY DYNASTIES 

( 3500-3000 B.C.) 


The beginning of Egyptian history may be reckoned 
from the reign of Menes, when, after a long past of 
independent development, the kingdoms of the north and 
the south were united under one sovereign. As the only 
contemporary record of this event comes from the south, 
we should be led from it to believe that the union was a 
triumph of Upper Egypt over Lower, that a victorious 
king of the south acquired lordship over a conquered 
Delta; but the testimony of all subsequent history goes 
to show that it was a union on perfectly equal terms. 
The Egyptians were so conservative in their ways of 
thinking and so full of reverence for their past that the 
fact of there having originally been two kingdoms was 
never lost sight of; the king was always entitled u lord of 
the two lands/* the symbolic flowers of the north and the 
south were entwined upon the throne of the Pharaohs, 
while the reed sign of Upper Egypt and the bee sign of 
Lower Egypt preceded the royal name on every procla¬ 
mation. 

The most important object belonging to this early 
period is a large, shield-like carved slate which stands in 
a case by itself in the archaic room of the Cairo Museum. 
It is one of the exceptional things that were not found in 
tombs. This slate formed part of the treasure in the 
temple of Nekhen or Plieraconpolis, the old capital of 
Upper Egypt before the union, and what must have 
happened is that at some much later time, probably from 
fear of plunder by invaders, this palette, together with a 
quantity of other objects made at the same early period, 

xx 
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and one or two very valuable things dating from about a 
thousand years later, were all buried in a vault below the 
temple, where they lay undisturbed until recent times. 



This slate is such a fine piece of work and forms so 
excellent an introduction to the study of historical monu¬ 
ments that it will repay a detailed examination, and it 
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may be selected as a typical specimen of archaic art. 
Here we may fairly say that we catch Egypt in the act 
of uniting, for this is almost certainly the work of an 
immediate predecessor of King Menes, and represents 
the King of Upper Egypt as having gained a victory 
over the King of the north. On the one side we see the 
god Horus, figured as a hawk, bringing in the captives, 
and facing him the King, who wears the white crown of 
Upper Egypt and grasps a conquered enemy by the hair. 
This is the first example of what became the conventional 
representation of victories, and is to be seen repeated 
innumerable times on stela; and on temple walls. He 
wields a mace with a pear-shaped head, no doubt the 
weapon in actual use at the time, for in other cases in the 
same room numbers of similar stone mace-heads are to 
be seen, which were found at the same time and place, 
and also, model maces made for the use of the dead, 
which come from tombs of the period. 

On the other side of the palette, the King, Narmer, 
wearing the red crown of Lower Egypt, goes out pre¬ 
ceded by standard-bearers to see the field of battle or to 
inspect the headless corpses of his enemies. Below, in 
the narrow part of the slate, the space is filled by a 
representation of the King as a strong bull breaking 
down the battlements of a fortified town, and although 
this figurative scene does not often recur, the title of 
“strong bull ” is very frequently ascribed to the King 
in later times. The circular space in the centre of the 
palette calls for explanation, but here we have a survival 
of former days and not a precedent for the future. This 
indeed is what makes it evident that the object was a 
palette and not a model shield, for the circle in the 
middle is the part where the paint was mixed. 

Although this is a direct descendant of the slate 
palettes found in the prehistoric tombs, an object of such 
size and covered with such fine decoration could only 
have been made for some special occasion, and there 
can be little doubt that it was a votive offering to com¬ 
memorate a victory and that the paint to be mixed on it 
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was the paint with which the face of the divine statue 
was to be adorned. A similar but smaller palette was 
found in the same cache at Hieraconpolis; it is covered 
with designs of animals and seems to represent a hunting 
scene. It is now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

Let us consider for a little what may be known of 
Egypt at this remote age. Men had long since cultivated 
grain and domesticated animals; they lived in brick 
houses and made boats of wood and papyrus; they had 
plenty of ivory and even some gold and copper for orna¬ 
ments; they made beautiful pottery and the finest of flint 
tools; and now, at the dawn of history, we see that they 
had attained to extraordinary skill in working small 
objects of stone; they had evidently begun to regulate 
the inundation to some extent; they could weave very 
fine linen; and they had begun to invent a system of 
writing. The cemeteries show (see Map) that there were 
towns of considerable size at or near Coptos, Gebelein, 
Silsileh and other places in Upper Egypt, as well as at 
This, near the modern Girga, which was reputed to be 
the place of origin of the kings of the first two dynasties. 
West of it, at Abydos, the god Osiris was believed to 
have been buried; there, from very early times, was the 
shrine for his worship, and the whole cemetery was ac¬ 
counted the most sacred spot in all the country. Of the 
Delta much less is known—little more than the fact that 
the ancient capital was at Buto and that the temple of 
Ra of Heliopolis already existed—indeed, was already 
old. 

Menes founded a new capital at the junction of the two 
lands a few miles to the south of where Cairo now is, 
and soon, with the rise of Memphis, the worship of Ptah 
the artificer, the local god, became very prominent, and 
the most important buildings tended to gather round the 
new centre. Although perhaps a royal residence from 
the first, Memphis did not become the royal burying- 
place for some centuries, for the kings of the First and 
Second Dynasties were buried at Abydos in huge mas - 
taba tombs of the old type, which lie a little to the west 
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of the spendid temple in which Seti commemorated them 
two thousand years later. 

By the time of the Third Dynasty, when the royal 
tomb was moved to Memphis, the country had made 
immense progress; mankind had possessed themselves of 
metal in large quantities and could use all the skill that 
had slowly matured in the manufacture of finely wrought 
bowls and palettes to hew mighty rocks and dress the 
hardest of stones wherewith to beautify their temples 
and graves. 

As early as the First Dynasty they had begun to work 
copper mines in Sinai and have left the records of the 
work carved on the rocks there; inscriptions in relief 
with the name of the King and how he smote the Beduin 
of the desert. Not only that, but Professor Flinders 
Petrie, in his researches there, even found traces of the 
workmen’s huts and marks of the chisels on the stones, 
while the pounders by which the ore was crushed, a 
pottery crucible for pouring out the molten metal and 
masses of slag, show that the copper was actually smelted 
at the mines. These mines were worked for more than 
two thousand years, but their unparalleled interest for us 
lies in these First-Dynasty records, which mark the 
opening of a new age for humanity. 

Most museums have some objects of this period which 
are worth study. To be noted are tall food jars with clay 
sealings, many of which come from the royal tombs of 
Abydos and have given the names of several of the oldest 
kings. These jars were filled with grain or wine; if for 
liquid, they were daubed over inside with pitch, then a 
pottery lid was put on, a wisp of straw laid over it, and 
the vase was closed by means of a large cone of unbaked 
clay, up and down which was rolled a cylinder inscribed 
with the king’s name. 

Much more beautiful in workmanship are the ivory 
implements, spoons, hairpins, pieces for a game, inlay 
from boxes, and such-like, vases of rock crystal and other 
costly stone, some of which have been found with their 
original covering of thick gold leaf tied with string. But 
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perhaps the most remarkable things ai*e in a small case 
in the jewel room of Cairo Museum. It contains the 
oldest jewellery in the world, and among this little collec¬ 
tion, oldest and most beautiful of all, are four bracelets 
which belonged to a queen of the First Dynasty and were 
buried with her in her tomb at Abydos (Plate I. i). 
When, afterwards, in all probability very soon after¬ 
wards, robbers plundered the tomb and tore the jewels 
from the dead, so great was their haste that they wrenched 
off the arm with the bracelets on it, yet did not succeed 
in getting it away, but hid it in a crevice of the tomb 
wall, where it stayed and was so found a few years ago, 
the bracelets still safely fastened on the withered arm. 
The stones and metals employed are gold, lapis-lazuli, 
carnelian, amethyst, and turquoise, or blue glaze. Strange 
to say, progress in art at least was not continuous during 
the five centuries that the first two dynasties lasted, for 
after the very fine and delicate work which is character¬ 
istic of the First Dynasty there is a decided falling off in 
the Second Dynasty, but possibly this was caused by the 
introduction of metal tools, which may have induced the 
craftsmen to set their hands more willingly to bigger and 
more quickly finished pieces. 

The Third Dynasty, however, shows a rapid rise in 
prosperity, in art, and, so far as can be discerned, a great 
development in ideas as well, which will be treated of in 
the second part of this chapter. 

A sort of illustrated catalogue of the things in use at 
this time was found a few years ago in the tomb of llesy 
at Sakkara. It is one of the latest of the brick mastaba 
type of tomb, and its existence has been known for over 
a generation, for out of it came a set of famous wooden 
panels, which are among the finest of the early objects in 
Cairo, but the native workmen who extracted these panels 
from a row of niches along a corridor failed to notice a 
series of faded but most important paintings on the 
opposite wall. These pictures are a list of the tomb 
furniture which was supplied to Hesy on his funeral day; 
the paintings were, of course, executed during his life- 
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time and under his direction, and it is a matter of great 
interest to find the regular shapes of chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads already well established so early as the Third 
Dynasty. What was not quite well established were the 
rules of perspective : later Egyptian artists, if they did 
not exactly see how the four legs of a chair or a bed 
ought to be drawn, had at least been taught where they 
were expected to be put in a picture, and a very little- 





practice in looking at Egyptian drawings brings us to 
accept their conventions quite cheerfully, but, as the line 
drawing shows, the artist in Hesy’s tomb was still a good 
deal embarrassed by the problem. 

It was during the Third Dynasty that the great step 
was taken of changing from brick to stone in building. 
The oldest stone erection in the world, the Step Pyramid 
of Sakkara, rises in sight of Cairo, and another monu¬ 
ment of this period is the large unfinished tomb near 
Zawiyet el Aryan, about an hour’s donkey-ride to the 
south of the Giza pyramids on the way to Sakkara. 

2 
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Whether it was intended to be a pyramid or a huge 
mastaba is not certain, but the place gives a good idea of 
the scale on which the preparations for a royal grave 
were undertaken, and the granite sarcophagus which is 
already in place, as well as the rough granite blocks of 
the foundations, all of which must have come from 
Assuan, show that problems of building and transport 
had been thoroughly solved before the time of building 
the Great Pyramid. In fact, by the end of the Third 
Dynasty, Egypt had completely emerged from the 
archaic period, and Egyptian art displays absolute 
mastery over material, and withal a freshness and 
vigour that is only granted to a nation in its youth. 


PART IL—DEVELOPMENT OF THE TOMB 

During the five or six centuries of the early dynastic 
period there was, as has been pointed out in the first 
part of this chapter, a phenomenal progress in all the arts 
of civilisation. Life in the Nile Valley had changed 
from primitive, almost barbaric, conditions to those of 
a highly centralised state, ruled over by a powerful 
monarch, with a wealthy nobility and various grades of 
dependents. This is quite certain, but the evidence for 
it is still mainly found in the cemeteries. 

Now, the traveller to Egypt is generally confronted 
with the graves of this rich and very artistic people at an 
advanced stage of their development, and, however much 
he may admire, he can hardly fail to be bewildered by 
their scheme and decoration. We may read that what is 
known as a mastaba was the plain brick or stone super¬ 
structure of a tomb, so called in Arabic because of its 
likeness to the bench which is to be seen outside old- 
fashioned Egyptian houses. But what has that to do 
with the tomb of Ti, or the tomb of Mera, which are 
also called masiabas? 

It will not be lost time to try to understand the con- 
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nection, for it will render the great cemeteries of Giza and 
Sakkara much more interesting to visit and it will explain 
the meaning of many museum objects, as well as give 
the reader the satisfaction of having a reasonable sequence 
of ideas in his mind. 

The regular development has only recently been 
traced in detail, and the nature of the earliest super¬ 
structures has to be taken for granted, as there are none 
remaining previous to the First Dynasty, but the as¬ 
sumptions made are quite safe, as from the steps taken 
subsequently, it is clear what the earlier stages must have 
been. The accompanying diagram (p. 20) will show 
the changes that took place in the structure of the tomb 
from its beginning in prehistoric times as a simple hole 
in the ground with a mound heaped above it. There 
must always have been some kind of.a shelter erected 
above the mound to hold the food offerings that were 
brought on the funeral day, and also some rough stones 
laid about it to mark the place. The first advance on the 
primitive pit was to line and floor it with brick and to 
face the mound above with brick also (stage 2 in the 
diagram), which then indeed began to look very much 
like a bench, or a small windowless house. Outside of 
this there was in most, if not in all cases, a small shelter 
for the mourners, made of wooden uprights, with wattle 
or matting stretched between, probably something like 
the ordinary houses people lived in at the time. All this, 
the mound, its brick facing and the shelter, were run up 
in a day, just when required. 

Before the beginning of the First Dynasty, this second 
stage, that of a bricklined pit below and a brickfaced 
mound above, had been arrived at. The pit was dug in 
the gravel and roofed with wood. In large and rich 
tombs the quantity of offerings demanded always more 
and more space and both pit and mound tended to be 
much enlarged; but if this process went too far, the 
wooden roof was found not to be strong enough to 
cover the wide space and carry the weight of gravel or 
rubble with which the mastaba above was filled. This 
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difficulty was overcome in the smaller tombs by making 
a corbel vaulted brick roof instead of a wooden one, 
while the large tombs were divided up by cross walls of 
brick, thus forming a row of underground chambers 
(stage 3), which were all filled with offerings. Tombs of 
this type ( e.g some of the royal tombs at Abydos, 
large First-Dynasty tombs at Sakkara, Nagada, and 
other places) are of considerable size, and the super¬ 
structure is built in an elaborate pattern of recesses, 
probably continuing the tradition of the old structure of 
wooden uprights with hangings of variegated matting 
(Ground Plan 1 in diagram). 

As wealth increased in Egypt and more and more 
people wanted to have fine tombs and also to see them 
finished while they were alive, the constructional diffi¬ 
culties of these large erections became insuperable, if 
only for the reason that it was impossible to finish the 
mastaba until after the burial had taken place. So the 
next step was to make a slope or stairway, descending 
from the ground out on the north side, to the burial 
chambers, by which the chips from their excavation 
could be cleared, the coffin could be drawn down when 
the time came, and the whole tomb, above and below, 
completed beforehand, so that when the occupant died, 
nothing remained but to lay the body in place, block up 
the doorway of his burial chamber with a big stone and 
fill the descending passage with sand (stage 4). 

The superstructure was much simplified at a very early 
period. The recessed form was given up, and the 
mastaba of the Second and Third Dynasties was a per¬ 
fectly plain brick building, except for two niches on the 
east side, which look like the doors of a house (Ground 
Plan 2). The funeral service was held before the 
southernmost of these niches and offering jars are often 
found in place, resting against the brick recess. 

By this time metal tools had come into use, and it 
was much easier in consequence to make the under¬ 
ground part of the tomb larger and deeper. These sub¬ 
terranean rooms are hollowed out deep down in the rock, 
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sometimes they are large and numerous, and seem to 
reproduce the features of the houses of the living. 

Important changes in belief were coming about during 
the Second Dynasty and a curious stage seems to have 
been reached at this time when, apparently, the dead 
man’s spirit was supposed to range about freely in his 
underground abode, but could not leave it to come up 
above. In the Memphis cemetery, that is to say at 
Sakkara, on a high ridge above the village of Abusir, 
there stand rows of brick tombs of all sizes which have 
recently been excavated, and their arrangement strongly 
emphasises the idea that at this time the dead man’s 
actual dwelling-place was supposed to be below ground. 
In the rich tombs there are sometimes as many as twenty 
or thirty rooms hewn out of the rock, and there is a 
certain regularity in the plan of them, for the few bones 
of the dead owners which were found had always been 
laid in one of the innermost chambers, not directly 
accessible from the central corridor—an arrangement 
which we should quite expect for the position of the 
bedroom in an ordinary house. (Such, indeed, is the 
plan in the houses of Tell el Amarna, one of the rare 
sites in Egypt where the dwellings of the living can be 
explored.) The bones lay on a low, brick-built platform, 
representing the bedstead, and, curiously enough, an 
adjoining room was arranged as a lavatory. In most of 
the other rooms large quantities of stone dishes were 
found, and there can be no doubt that these were the 
dishes intended for use at meals, for the food supply of 
the dead man must have been the principal preoccupa¬ 
tion at this time as we know it was later. 

The wealthy tombs were so much robbed in ancient 
times that in some ways more information may be 
gained from little graves that were too poor to be worth 
the notice of plunderers. The servants or retainers of 
the great man were buried down a short shaft or steep 
stair, at the foot of which was a tiny chamber only about 
four feet long, which contained the coffin. In this 
diminutive wooden coffin the body lay buried in the old 
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way of the prehistoric graves, with knees drawn up 
nearly to the face. But here, it is highly probable that 
we find the beginnings of mummification, for linen 
wrappings were often found round the arms and legs 
and a linen roll lay as a pillow below the head. Cairo 
Museum possesses two or three of these little coffins— 
the oldest in the world—and the linen found in them is 
as good and finely woven as any in later times. 

The introduction of metal brought about a new facility 
in the working of stone, and the indications of the great 
change in construction that was soon to take place are 
first to be seen, as we should naturally expect, in the 
royal tombs at Abydos. The earliest example of 
anything like a stone building is in the tomb of 
Khasekhemui of the Second Dynasty, whose burial 
chamber is lined with limestone. In other of the royal 
tombs, too, rough stone slabs were found, inscribed with 
the name of the king or one of his servants who were 
buried in the adjoining chambers. The first appearance 
of stone outside the tomb, in private graves, is that a slab 
with the name of the deceased and a list of offerings was 
put up above the southern niche. This is a very im¬ 
portant thing to be noticed, as it is the first example of 
the stela, which for thousands of years was the essential 
part of every tomb; whatever else was there, there had 
to be a stela. 

The stela of Rahotep, from the British Museum, 
reproduced on p. 24, although dating from the beginning 
of the Fourth Dynasty, is still somewhat archaic in char¬ 
acter and gives a good idea of an early stela. It repre¬ 
sents Rahotep sitting at his meal somewhere within the 
tomb, and the list of food that was supplied to him is 
written before him and below the table, while the space 
ruled off in small compartments offers him a menu, or 
rather a carte du jour , showing all the food, drink, linen, 
perfumes, and other requisites that were placed at his 
disposal. The large lines of hieroglyphs give some of 
his titles and his name several times repeated. But the 
tall objects standing up on the table are impossible to 
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identify. Perhaps the most likely explanation is that 
they were meant for loaves of bread, laid on the table, 
but drawn standing up in a row. 

They are constantly met with in still more convention¬ 
alised form on Old Empire stelae and even appear in 
much later tomb decoration. 

These stelae, set up outside the tomb, are evidence of 
a more advanced idea as to the survival after death, for 



now the “ Ka ” of the occupant of the tomb was believed 
to be able to come up, to pass through the false door 
formed by the southern niche of the mastaba and to 
partake of the offerings which were laid in front of it. 

Another novelty was introduced about this time, that 
of making portrait statues of the dead owner, to the end 
that, if anything should happen to the body when the 
“Ka 55 was out on its quest of food, there should be 
something similar to which the spirit could return and 
find a home. In early times these statues were shut up 
in a chamber, built in the thickness of the mastaba , known 
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as serdab, and were never made accessible to the living, 
but this was a little modified in course of time. 

A glance at the diagram (Ground Plan 3) will show 
that a new feature began to be added to the very simple 
mastaba of the Second Dynasty. Probably the funeral 
service was becoming more important and more often 
repeated, and the need was felt of a better shelter for 
the worshippers than the very temporary tent or wattle 
structure could afford. The southern niche, or false 
door, where the stela was, was considered to be the place 
where the deceased came forth to find his sustenance, 
and accordingly a small chapel was built on to the 
outside of the niche, and the niche was opened, a 
chamber was constructed in the thickness of the mastaba, 
and the niche was transferred to the inner wall of this 
internal chapel (Ground Plan 3). The next step was that, 
instead of a little stone slab inserted above the false door, 
the whole door was made of stone and covered with 
inscriptions for the benefit of the deceased; that his 
burial should be under the protection of Anubis, the god 
of the desert and of cemeteries, and that Osiris should 
provide sufficient nourishment for the “ Ka n for ever. 
The entire door was henceforward called the stela. 

Now, therefore, instead of the main importance of the 
tomb lying in the underground chambers and their con¬ 
tents, the centre of interest had gradually been trans¬ 
ferred to the mastaba above, which was provided with a 
chapel for services, a stela giving lists of the offerings, 
and a concealed serdab for the statues. 

This was the state of things about the beginning of the 
Third Dynasty, but during its short and brilliant course 
afar greater change took place, one which marks, indeed, 
an immense step forward in the human progress; no less 
than the introduction of stone building instead of brick. 
This tremendous innovation was the work of King Zoser, 
and here we also come to a parting of the ways in 
regard to tomb construction, for henceforward kings and 
ordinary mortals were no longer to be buried in the same 
fashion. Not only was the royal tomb to be larger and 
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richer; it was to be different in form from the grave of 
any subject. King Zoser changed the type as well as 
the place of the royal tombs, for he removed from the old 
royal cemetery of Abydos and built on a new plan in the 
cemetery of Memphis. His grave, the Step Pyramid of 
Sakkara, the oldest stone building in the world, stood at 
first alone upon the highest ground of the desert plateau 
and looked over the streets and lanes of the archaic 
mast-abas to the north. But Zoserhs building did not* 
break with the old traditions of tomb construction; it 
continued them on a larger scale, for, probably, the 
alteration of the superstructure from a flat mastaba to a 
towering pyramid was not in his mind when he built the 
first step. For, see the plan (pyramid t in the diagram). 
The descending slope from the north, the oblong build¬ 
ing, the underground chambers are all those of the old 
mastabas, only carried out in stone instead of brick. 
How the great idea came to add another and another 
stone terrace can only be imagined, but what an extra¬ 
ordinarily magnificent idea it was and how sublimely his 
pyramid rises from the featureless western desert! 

From this time onwards for some 1,500 years, all the 
kings were buried in pyramids, and the subsequent stages 
in the architecture are not very difficult to follow. A 
later stage (2) is to be seen in the pyramid of Medum, the 
tomb of Seneferu, the first king of the Fourth Dynasty, 
where the lower steps have been filled in, though at too 
steep an angle, but the highest terrace stands up like a 
platform at the top. The finest pyramids, those of Giza 
(3), were certainly planned as pyramids from the outset, 
though •whether they were originally intended to be of 
their actual size is open to doubt. How they were built, 
how the huge stones were raised into place has been a 
matter of amazement since the time of Herodotus, and 
the problem is by no means yet solved. Recent research 
has found that much was done* by means of inclined 
planes of brick which were built up against the pyramid 
wall and that probably some simple machinery such as 
Herodotus has endeavoured to describe, was used for 
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rocking* the casing blocks into place, but in the case of 
the larger pyramids it is impossible to believe that brick 
inclines of sufficient size could have been employed, and 
we are left to speculate and to wonder how, not more 
than 200 years after stone had first been in use at all as 
building material, such colossal works could have been 
accomplished, and accomplished with such extraordinary 
accuracy. The funeral services for the king were also 
provided for on a sumptuous scale, for the two parts of 
the tomb—the burial place and the offering place—were 
as essential to him as to die private citizen. The stela of 
the king was set up on the eastern face of the pyramid, 
and a temple was built outside it where it was hoped and 
intended that the services for the “ Ka ” of the deified 
king would go on perpetually with all the magnificence 
he had provided for during his lifetime. 

The temple was approached by a causeway leading up 
from the edge of the desert, and the causeway was 
terminated at its lower end by another temple, or rather 
a splendid gateway to the precincts. This causeway was 
one of the first things to be built when the pyramid was 
begun, as the finer stones which were used in the con¬ 
struction had to be brought by boat in the inundation 
season and were then hauled up on rollers. When the 
building was finished, the causeway was roofed over and 
employed as the entrance for priests and worshippers. 
The well-known “granite temple’’ at Giza, often erro¬ 
neously called the Temple of the Sphinx, is really the 
valley or gateway temple of the second pyramid, and 
is much the finest example of such a building; but the 
whole plan’of temple, causeway, and gateway temple, 
though quite clearly to be seen at Giza, has been most 
fully worked out by the excavations at the small group 
of pyramids at Ahusir, which were conducted by the 
Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft (see illustration, p. 35). 

To return to the private tombs. These continued to be 
flat superstructures, stone rather rapidly replacing brick 
as building material, but reproducing all the features of 
the brick mastabas we have described. Only the under- 
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ground part was much altered. The centre of interest 
having now shifted to the chapel above ground, there 
was no longer any need for the numerous chambers 
below : the dead man was no longer dependent on that 
gloomy dwelling, but it was of supreme importance that 
his body should be buried deep and secure from robbery. 
With the increased depth of the burial chambers, the 
sloping passage had become too long for convenience 
and was abandoned in favour of a shaft, which was sunk 
through the rock below the viastaba , was cased with 
stone and a small chamber hollowed out at the foot, in 
which the large stone sarcophagus was placed ready for 
the burial. The viastaba above was then completed, 
except for the gaping shaft, down which, when the time 
came, the dead owner was lowered in a wooden coffin; 
this was closed up inside the massive stone one, the 
chamber door was blocked, the shaft filled in with rubble, 
and covered over like the rest of the viastaba roof. 

The best examples of this type of tomb (stage 5 in 
diagram) are at Giza, in the cemetery behind the Great 
Pyramid. They are all of stone, and all have the two 
niches on the western side, a serdab for the statues, and 
a chapel. 

At first sight we are struck by the number of small 
shafts surrounding the large tombs; these are the graves 
of the great man’s servants or dependents, and are to be 
seen also at Sakkara and other early cemeteries. Dr. 
Reisner’s researches have shown that there was a good 
deal of reconstruction going on even in the Fourth 
Dynasty, but the consideration of these points is too 
technical to be of general interest. The main develop¬ 
ments were that the oblong mastaba became much shorter 
in form after the burial shaft took the place of the long 
descending stairway, and that the internal chapel began 
to have decoration on the walls in addition to the 
inscribed stela. At first this was strictly utilitarian and 
was solely intended as a magic provision for the per¬ 
petual renewal of the funeral repast. The pictures of fat 
oxen, geese, game, legs of beef, vegetables, jars of beer, 
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wine, and milk are extremely well drawn, but there was 
not much aimed at beyond the abundant food supply. 
Theoretically, indeed, this applies to all the tomb 
decoration, for a drink of milk implies a cow, and fish 
and game have to be caught and trapped before they are 
eaten, but how much more entertaining to give the artist 
a free hand to draw all this out on the walls and show 
the whole scene of the cow being milked, while her calf 
was held tightly away from her; the herds being driven 
home through the pools left by the flood where crocodiles 
were lying in wait and the herdsman chanted a charm 
against them; hippos being hunted in the marshes with 
harpoons, the birds snared in a net, fish caught and 
salted, and crops sown and harvested. So the variety 
of scenes grew until there is hardly a process of daily 
life that does not find its place in the tomb reliefs. We 
can quite well imagine how the owner must have enjoyed 
going out to the cemetery in the desert on a holiday to 
see what a beautiful time he was going to have in the 
next world, and to plan some fascinating addition to his 
well-filled days. For he is always represented as looking 
on or taking part in all the work and amusements. He 
listens to music as he sits at dinner, he rests under a 
booth out in the fields while the reaping is going on, he 
is rowed out in a reed boat to catch fish or to boomerang 
the birds that fly about the marshes; always his figure, 
drawn in large size, indicates the beginning of a fresh 
set of scenes, just as a capital letter in modern writing 
shows the beginning of a new sentence. 

These tombs are to be seen in their full development 
at Sakkara, in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasty mastabas, 
and they afford a picture of life in the ancient world 
which is unique, both in general interest and in artistic 
excellence. But it is not absolutely necessary to visit 
Sakkara in order to get an idea of these decorated 
chapels, for several of them have been exported from 
Egypt and set up in European and American museums, 
and thus many people who will never have the chance to 
take the journey to Egypt can see the very scenes 
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sculptured and painted by Egyptian artists 5,000 years 
ago for the great noblemen of Memphis. The stones of 
the chapels were removed block by block from the 
mastaba to which they belonged and put together again 
with painstaking care in some far-off land. Such chapels 
are to be seen in London, Paris, Leyden, Copenhagen, 
and in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
where the Metropolitan Museum authorities have built 
up not only the decorated chapel but the entire facade of 
the tomb of Perneb, thereby greatly enhancing its im¬ 
pressiveness. In this way even the school children of 
great modern capitals may gain something more than a 
superficial idea of the daily life, the religion, and the 
magnificent art of the Fifth Dynasty (Plate II.). 

Of course, by the time these chapels were made, the 
development of the mastaba had gone some steps farther, 
extra rooms and corridors had been added to the original 
offering chapel, and the decoration had become very 
elaborate, but the first step was taken back in the brick 
mastabas of the Third Dynasty, when the southern niche 
was opened and a little offering chamber was made. 
After that the development is regular, the chapel increased 
in size, the decorations increased in variety, more and 
more chapels were added, till we find in the Sakkara 
tombs that the mastabas were really large family burying 
places, where not only the owner, but also his wife and 
children have their burial shafts, their steke, and their 
decorated chapels. So, naturally, their plans are much 
more complex than in earlier times, some chambers and 
corridors were added on at later periods, and the building 
as a whole is often irregular in shape. The largest tomb 
of all, that of Mera or Mereruka, a nobleman of the court 
of Teta, a king who reigned towards the end of the 
Sixth Dynasty, contains over thirty rooms, mostly 
covered with reliefs and probably reproducing the 
features of a great house of the time. While the super¬ 
structure thus grew always larger and more imposing, 
the small burial chamber underground remained for a 
long time perfectly plain and undecorated. It is only 
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during the present year—1922—that renewed research 
has found that the latest of the large Sixth-Dynasty 
tombs had inscribed burial vaults. 

All these changes in custom are certainly the outcome 
of a development in religious beliefs. The conception of 
a life after death which prevailed in the Old Empire may 
have been very material, but at all events it was a most 
constant preoccupation and we cannot rest satisfied with¬ 
out trying in some measure to understand what the 
underlying ideas were. In origin they were surely 
simple enough. The spiritual part of the man, that part 
of his personality that went on, is known in Egyptian 
as the “ Ka,” and is written with two upstretched arms. 

Much paper and ink have been spent in the effort to 
explain what the “ Ka ” may have been, but the Egyp¬ 
tians certainly never defined their views for the benefit 
of posterity, and the ancient ideas of it varied and 
developed to such a degree that nothing but confusion 
seems to result from search of this kind and it may be 
more profitable to turn away from Egyptian sources 
altogether. For Egyptian thought in primitive times 
must have been very much like the thoughts of other 
primitive peoples, and it would be a great help to our 
understanding it if it could be shown that some similar 
ideas are widely held by other races in regard to the 
continuance of life after death. 

That this method of approaching the subject has 
something to recommend it may be seen in the following 
quotation from the first page of MacdougalFs “ Body 
and Mind/’ a work of entirely philosophical aim, taking 
no account of ancient Egypt or of any special people, 
yet giving an extraordinarily good description of what 
the “ Ka ” must have been : 

“The belief most widely current among peoples of 
lower culture is that each man consists, not only of the 
body which is constantly present among his fellows, but 
also of a shadowy, vapour-like duplicate of the body ; this 
shadow-like image, the animating principle of the living 
organism, is thought to be capable of leaving the body, 
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of transporting itself rapidly, if not instantaneously, 
from place to place . . . and of manifesting in those 
places all or most of the powers that it exerts in the body 
during working life. .Sleep is regarded as due to its 
temporary withdrawal from the body . . . death is 
thought to imply its final departure to some distant 
place.” 

Macdougall also quotes to much the same purpose 
from Tyler, “ Primitive Culture,” Third Edition, Vol. I., 
p. 424. 

Here is then, evidently, the same idea so far spread 
among primitive people as apparently to be the most 
natural way of thinking. The originality of the Egyp¬ 
tians did not lie in their having evolved the idea that the 
principle of life in an organism is a separate entity, a 
shadowy, vapour-like duplicate of the body, but in the 
extraordinary logical process by which they followed it 
up. So long as the body existed, the “ shadowy dupli¬ 
cate ”—the “Ka”—would have its own accustomed 
abode to inhabit, and so the body must be kept free from 
disturbance and its tissues rendered as indestructible as 
possible : hence the process of mummification and the 
precautions against robbery. The “Ka” was the 
animating principle, which could not die so long as it 
was sustained and nourished; hence the provision of 
offerings, the tomb decoration, the portrait statues, the 
priests dedicated to its service, and the endless invoca¬ 
tions reiterated down the centuries. It is typical of the 
Egyptian reverence for the past that this very primitive 
idea should have gone on, mingling with lofty and noble 
moral principles and rules of conduct, and that the crude 
old belief persisted, not merely as a ritual observance, 
but apparently as a reality, as long as the Egyptian 
religion lasted. No doubt this extreme conservatism is 
responsible for much of the appalling confusion pre¬ 
sented by most Egyptian myths; the early story was 
simple and barbaric, later versions were added but the 
first were not discarded; so, in the case of Osiris and 
other universally worshipped deities, the contradictions 
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and contrasts in the tales are past reconciling, for, so 
far, these stories have only come down to us in very late 
form. But if late Egyptian thought, in all its mingled 
crudity and subtlety, remains still, for the most part, a 
closed book to us, it is something, at least, that we can 
see that its beginnings were as the beginnings of other 
peoples and that the mystery which envelops those early 
searchings after truth is no other than the great mystery 
which is common to all humanity. 



CHAPTER III 

OLD EMPIRE 

(3000-2500 11,0.) 

PART 1.—FOURTH DYNASTY 

F or all the foregoing it has been necessary to go care¬ 
fully into little bits of evidence, pore over museum cases, 
piece together records of excavations and compare them 
with the scanty remains of archaic Egypt, but with the 
coming of the Fourth Dynasty this is entirely changed. 
Its mighty monuments are standing for all to see, and by 
far the best way to understand the Old Empire is to go 
again and again to Giza and Sakkara and take time to 
realise what is there. For not only are the massive 
structures and huge blocks that we have learned to 
expect to be found there, but also an exactness in 
measurement and a delicacy of execution which bespeak 
a love of accuracy for its own sake that was never again 
attained to in Egypt and has rarely been surpassed 
anywhere. 

A description of the Pyramids cannot be entered on 
here; our purpose is rather to try to reconstruct in 
thought the cemeteries as they once used to be; to look, 
at Giza, for the group of pyramid, temple, causeway, 
and gateway temple; to see the processions of worshippers 
arriving at the lower entrance, parting to go in by the 
doors of north and south, meeting within to do obeisance 
to the royal statues, then sweeping on up the causeway 
to the temple itself, where white-robed priests recite 
strange, long hymns and lay offerings of food and drink 
and flowers for the dead king before his altar. 

The diagram on p. 35, showing a restoration of part of 
the pyramid plateau, is helpful, though perhaps not quite 
certain in all particulars. The second pyramid group is 
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complete, with the enclosure wall, the temple on the east 
side, the long covered causeway, and the granite temple 
at the foot. Near the Great Pyramid are rows of vwstaba 
tombs of the noblemen of the Courts of Cheops and 
Chcphren, and outside the temple on the east are three 
little pyramids, supposed to have belonged to the 
daughters of Cheops. In the foreground is a small 
unfinished pyramid, interesting only because it shows 
the brick ramps used in the construction. When visiting 
the Pyramids we should certainly try to see some of the 
private graves of the nobles, for these have been so little 
used in subsequent periods that it is becoming possible, 
thanks to excavations, to get a good impression of what 
the cemetery looked like nearly live thousand years ago. 
The long lines of streets and cross streets behind the 
Great Pyramid are so regular that it seems certain that 
they were planned by the builder of the pyramid, and 
this is fully borne out by research, for, though there is 
plenty of variety in the structure of individual tombs, 
they all belong to the Fourth-Dynasty type (diagram of 
tomb development, p. 20). That is to say, they had 
begun to have decorated chapels, serdabs for the u Iva M 
statues, and deep shafts sunk to the burial chamber. 

Plate III. is a splendid granite sarcophagus from the 
Cairo Museum. As a rule these large Old Empire coffins 
are quite plain, but the finely cut pattern of this one 
recalls to us the recessed mas lab as of the First Dynasty. 

It is the coffin of Ivhufu-ankh, who was probably a son 
of Khufu, or Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyramid, 
and it was found in a chamber* al the foot of one of the 
deep shafts behind the pyramid. 

Similar to the Giza mas lab as, but a generation earlier, 
are the tombs of Medum, which surround the Pyramid of 
Seneferu, the first king of the Fourth Dynasty (see 
diagram of tomb development, p. 20). Some of the most 
beautiful works of ancient art come from these tombs, the 
most famous being the statues of Rahotep and Nefert 
and a painting of geese, all in the Cairo Museum. The, 
British Museum has a very fine stela from the tomb of 
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Rahotep (p. 24), extremely delicate in execution. The 
title on the statue of Rahotep is “Commander of troops, ” 
and it is most likely that Seneferu sent him on expedi¬ 
tions against the Beduin; at least, the traditional scene of 
the king grasping his enemies by the hair is inscribed 
upon several large blocks of sandstone -which have been 
brought from the quarries in Sinai to the Cairo Museum. 
It is also known that he sent ships to Syria for cedar 
wood, and the traffic up and down the Nile with granite 
from Assuan and alabaster from Middle Egypt must 
have been constant. Seneferu and his successor Cheops, 
or Khufu, began to write the royal name in a new way. 
Hitherto it had been inscribed on what looks like a 
banner, but was more likely meant to represent the 
palace door (c/. Hieraconpolis Palette, p. 12). After 
the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty it was enclosed in 
an oval ring, known as a cartouche, and, though the old 
sign did not disappear from the royal titulary, it was not 
much used except in formal proclamations. 

Khufu’s great pyramid, with the statues and sarco¬ 
phagi of the period, mark the zenith of the Old Empire 
art, which in exactness of proportion and finish of execu¬ 
tion attained then a level that was never again reached. 
The only portrait of him, unfortunately, which the Cairo 
Museum possesses is in striking contrast to the size and 
splendour of his grave, for not a vestige of all the statues 
which must once have adorned his temple remains, and 
his features are only preserved to us by a tiny ivory 
statuette, found at Abydos. There are, however, 
numerous portraits of the two following* kings, the 
builders of the second and third pyramids. The mag¬ 
nificent basalt statue of Ivhephren (Khafra) in the Old 
Empire room in Cairo originally stood at the end of the 
central aisle of the granite temple near the Great Sphinx. 
This was the valley, or g*ateway temple of the second 
pyramid, and, in its austere splendour, is one of the 
grandest monuments of Egypt. Its only decoration was 
a series of twenty-three statues of the king, the places of 
which are easily to be distinguished on the temple floor* 
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These statues, at some time unknown, were thrown into 
a shaft, probably a grave of later age, which was sunk 
through the floor and from which the great statue and 
fragments of eight or nine others were recovered. 

Dr. Reisner has excavated a large part of the Giza 
cemetery, including the valley temple of the third pyra¬ 
mid, that of Mycerinus or Menkaura, where he found 
several statues of the king and some interesting groups, 
sculptured in green slate, which formed part of the 
temple decoration. The portraits of the king are 
extremely fine in technique, but, taken on lhe human 
side, his features are coarser and less dignified than those 
of Khephrenks splendid statue. Perhaps the finest of 
them is in Boston Museum, but Cairo possesses two or 
three large alabaster figures in fair preservation, as well 
as three of the groups in green slate, where the king 
stands between the goddess Hathor, patroness of Upper 
Egypt, and the local divinity belonging to a province. 
The existing groups are all of provinces of Upper Egypt, 
but originally there was probably a complete set of the 
nomes or provinces of the north as well as the south. 
This temple building is a great contrast to the magnifi¬ 
cent granite temple, for Mycerinus died before either the 
pyramid temple or the valley temple were completed, and 
his successor finished them on a much cheaper scale than 
was first intended. In the pyramid temple one or two 
blocks of fine basalt, with which the walls were to have 
been lined, are set up in place, but it is evident in many 
parts that the rough walls were merely plastered over 
and painted to look like basalt or granite. We should 
hardly have expected the Old Empire artists to have 
been capable of this, but it is, unfortunately, not very 
uncommon. The valley temple was built of brick and 
offered nothing of interest beyond the statues; it was 
accordingly filled in again. 

Thanks to these excavations, Boston has also acquired 
a large number of the “ Ka ” statues from private tombs. 
These portraits of private individuals were, as has been 
said, made for the tomb and not intended to be seen by 
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visitors, but for a magical purpose, to the end that the 
“ Ka” might be provided with a body which it could 
inhabit in the event of anything happening to the 
mummy. 

Cairo has a superb collection of these statues, nearly 
all found in serdabs of tombs at Giza and Sakkara, and 
most other museums have at least one or two specimens, 
one of the most deservedly famous being the figure of a 
squatting scribe in the Louvre. These statues vary 
enormously in merit. The best of them, Rahotep and 
Nefert, the Sheikh el Beled, the charming little female 
figure presumed to be that of his wife (Plate IV. i) the 
Louvre scribe, and a few others, are works of art of a 
very high order indeed; many more are good and delicate 
carvings, but some are frankly bad and look as cheap as 
no doubt they were. 

The figure is almost invariably portrayed as being in 
the prime of life and of a vigorous build, the chief excep¬ 
tion to this being the portrait of a little dwarf, whose 
misshapen body is rather mercilessly rendered. It is 
quite intelligible that the “ Ka ” should want the cor¬ 
poreal form it might be obliged to inhabit to be a like¬ 
ness of what it was at its best, but it is doubtful whether 
the statue of the chvarf was made so characteristic because 
the “ Ka” could scarcely have been comfortable in an 
ordinary figure, or whether it was so made by order of 
some great man, who may have owned the dwarf as a 
pet and plaything in this life and wanted to keep him on. 
These statues are, it is needless to say, by far the oldest 
in the world, they are of unique interest, and'the finest of 
them have the quality of all great art, that the more our 
knowledge of them grows, the more our admiration of 
them deepens. 
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PART II.—FIFTH DYNASTY 

When we pass to the next dynasty a considerable 
change appears to have taken place in the country, and 
the worship of Ra has become so prominent that it is 
generally believed that the priests of Ra of Heliopolis 
must have ascended the throne. A story is in existence 
entitled “ Mow the kings of the Fifth Dynasty came into 
the world,” which embodies an old tradition that the wife 
of a high priest of Ra bore to the god three children at a 
birth, who became in course of time the three first kings 
of this dynasty. 

In any case, from this time onwards the kings pro¬ 
fessed themselves to be the bodily sons of the sun-god, 
and they incorporated the name of Ra with their own 
names and titles. This is an important point to keep 
hold of, for the solemn fiction of the physical descent 
from the god was carefully kept up and exercised much 
influence on Egyptian history down to late times. 

Unhappily nothing remains of the great temple of Ra 
at Heliopolis, but one of his shrines, built in the Fifth 
Dynasty, is within easy reach of Cairo at Abu Ghurab, 
near Abusir, about two-thirds of the way from Giza to 
Sakkara. It was very possibly built on the model of the 
Heliopolis temple, and is the oldest temple to the gods, 
the oldest purely religious edifice, as distinguished from 
the funerary temples of the deified kings, which Egypt, 
or indeed the world, possesses. 

This sanctuary consists of a mound, once the base of 
an obelisk, with an enclosure wall and a large open 
courtyard, where stands a huge altar of alabaster. On 
the desert side, west of this, is a brick-built, boat-shaped 
erection, which represented the Barque of the Sun at his 
festival. The obelisk, the oldest of which there is any 
mention, was shorter and thicker than those of later date, 
but standing, as it did, high on its base, it must have 
formed a landmark visible across the valley from Helio¬ 
polis, and its metal cap may have been designed to catch 
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the first beam of morning light from the rays of the god 
as he rose on the eastern horizon and to flash them back 
to the mother shrine. 

The funerary temples of three of the Fifth-Dynasty 
kings are very interesting indeed, and their preservation 
so good that it has cleared up the whole subject of 
pyramid architecture. They are all at Abusir, and so 
much remains of their plan that they are much easier to 
understand than the temples of the Giza Pyramids. Some 
idea may even be formed of their original magnificence, 
for the basalt floor, the broken granite columns, and the 
fine slabs of limestone from roof and walls, are still 
impressive even in their ruin. New York Museum shows 
a complete model. Many of the best of the sculptures 
are in Germany, but the Cairo Museum has some 
splendid granite pillars and a very fine set of reliefs in 
the west gallery. The inadequate lighting makes it 
difficult to do justice to the delicacy of execution which 
characterises these sculptures, but they are of unvarying 
excellence and of considerable interest historically. One 
large fragment shows the goddess Eileithuia, patroness 
of childbirth, suckling the king; this is almost certainly 
a piece from a scene referring to the divine descent of the 
king, how he was begotten by Ra, fashioned by Khnum, 
and reared by the other gods, and it is by much the 
earliest example of the kind. The illustration on p. 42 
shows part of the detail of a large scene representing gods 
bringing in foreign captives. The gods are in an upper 
register, each one holding the rope by which the captive 
below is bound. It is of great interest to try to identify 
the foreign nations or races with whom Egypt was fight¬ 
ing at this very early period. In our illustration, Nos. 1 
and 4 are Libyans, No. 2 a man of Punt (? southern 
Arabia), No. 3 an Asiatic. It is difficult to give an idea 
in a small reproduction of the fine and subtle line of this 
scene, which is characteristic of good Old Empire sculp¬ 
ture, but even on this small scale the different types of 
features are well brought out. 

Not every visitor has time or is sufficiently interested 
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in the subject to make a special trip to the Abusir temples, 
though the excursion is much to be recommended, but 
practically everyone does see at least once the tombs at 
Sakkara, and from the glorious picture-book unrolled on 
the walls of Ti and Ptahhotep, more is to be learned 
about the Fifth Dynasty than could be told in many 
chapters. And it is the same to some degree with every¬ 
one who knows any of the fine decorated tomb chapels 



that have been transported to museums : they will see 
there the very scenes sculptured in the Old Empire, 
sometimes still brilliant with colour, sometimes left un¬ 
finished after the owner's death. Once familiar with 
these complete chambers we shall recognise many 
separate blocks of relief which have found their way to 
museums, some, perhaps, torn from their place in the 
tomb and sold by robbers, some found detached from 
their surroundings—stolen, it may be, but a short time 
after they were set up. These-have greatly less meaning 
than when seen in place in the tomb chamber, but they 
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are often very beautiful in workmanship, such as those 
shown in Plates V. and VI. Both of these are in Cairo 
Museum and are fine examples. Plate V. shows the owner 
of the tomb sitting at the table enjoying his meal. The 
upper part of his large figure is broken away, and we can 
only see his feet and legs and a few of the food offerings 
which are heaped up in front of him, but in the row 
below him is the orchestra, for the Egyptians liked music 
with their dinner, and here we have, first, two singers 
clapping their hands to keep time, then a harpist, a 
flutist, and lastly a player on a long reed pipe. Below 
these are dancing girls doing a step-dance and two more 
singers. 

Plate VI. has a good deal of colour still and is in 
beautiful low relief. It represents a favourite scene of 
fighting boatmen and gives opportunity for a very free 
treatment of the human figure as well as the introduction 
of plants and other accessories. The papyrus boat is 
bright green, the figures are red, and traces of blue 
remain on the water and on the lotus flowers. A famous 
example of this scene is in the tomb of Ptahhotep, but 
time fails for even the shortest description of these 
wonderful figured walls. 

In these private graves the burial chamber is un~ 
decorated, the coffin generally rather plain, and all the 
labour and expense is lavished on the chapel above 
ground. The essential part of the decoration is not, 
however, the pictures, but the stela, or false door, before 
which the offerings were laid. On it are inscriptions in 
vertical lines, always in much the same words, praying 
Osiris that when the voice should go forth— i.e. } when 
the funeral ritual was recited, there should appear on the 
table of offerings meat, game, and all sorts of good and 
pure things. Here Osiris appears as the provider for the 
continuance of life, while on the other side of the stela 
the prayer is to Anpu or Anubis, figured as a jackal, the 
god of the desert and of cemeteries, whose function it 
was to watch over the dead, that the burial should be 
undisturbed. On entering the Museum of Cairo and 
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turning to the left, we pass between two lines of such 
coffins and steke, all of which come from rich tombs at 
Giza and Sakkara. In the south-west corner are large 
stelai with the table of offerings in place before them. 

A picture of the funeral service is often shown in the 
tombs. As each dish is laid on the table by a kneeling 
priest a libation or liquid offering is poured by another 
priest standing behind; others bring food and rolls of 
linen, while the “chief reader n repeats, from a papyrus 
he holds in his hand, the prescribed formula; which 
accompany each offering. Sometimes, as in tin* tomb of 
Ptahhotop, there is a little entrance room with a shelf, on 
which the dishes were placed while waiting their turn ; in 
another case, in the tomb of Ka-gem-na, then 1 is a large; 
stone block beside the altar, which evidently must have 
been intended for a sideboard. 

There is also at Sakkara a royal tomb, the pyramid of 
Unas, belonging to the end of this dynasty, which is 
easy of access and is worth seeing, as it is inscribed 
inside with what are known as the “pyramid texts.” 
These were composed long before King Unas’ time, are, 
indeed, believed to date from before the union of the 
north and south and certainly are the most ancient 
religious documents in the world. They partly consist 
of early myths handed down by the priests of Ra of 
Heliopolis, but mostly refer to ceremonies for the deifi¬ 
cation of the king and the ritual connected with his 
subsequent worship. As they are in the funeral chamber, 
where no living being was ever to enter, these texts must 
have been for the use of the dead king alone, that he 
might know what awaited him among the gods, how he 
might fly as a bird, cross the heaven in the boat of Ra 
his father, or feed with the gods on the never-ending 
offerings of his subjects on earth. The offerings were 
brought to his temple on the east side of the pyramid, 
where, as we have learned from the temples of Abusir, 
the decoration referred not only to the supply of food 
and other bodily wants in the next world, but also to the 
exploits of the king while he was on earth, and was 
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intended to be seen by all the worshippers in the temple. 
The language of the pyramid texts is very difficult, the 
forms are extremely archaic, and the thoughts often 
crudely primitive, but the meaning is being gradually 
arrived at as knowledge of the language advances, and 
their importance is generally recognised as being the 
basis for most of the Egyptian mythology of later times. 


PART III.- SI XT II ^ D Y N A STY 

This long dynasty, the last of what is known as the Old 
Empire, closes with the fall of Memphis and the break¬ 
up of the royal power, but its earlier part shows no 
decline from the preceding centuries; rather, indeed, 
an extension of the authority of Egypt under a vigorous 
line of kings. Somewhat more definite history of this 
period has been preserved than has been the case for the 
previous dynasties, for the custom of recording* personal 
matters in a man’s tomb had begun, and there are one 
or two very precious bits of biography which throw some 
light on the extent of the empire and the duties of 
courtiers and viceroys. 

There is in Cairo an inscription from the tomb of one 
Una, a nobleman in the reign of Pepi I., which tells 
how he was sent to command an army against the 
eastern Beduin. This was considered a specially im¬ 
portant expedition and from the wording it would seem 
that he crossed the desert and pushed through part of 
southern Palestine. He also 1 went south against the 
Nubians and cut a canal round the First Cataract to 
facilitate the passage of the boats. From this time on¬ 
wards, whenever Egypt was wealthy and prosperous, 
there was always the question of the Sudan trade and the 
necessity of guarding the Egyptian frontier and the trade 
routes. Lower Nubia—the district between Assuan and 
Wady Haifa—is so very barren a region that it can 
never have produced much that Egypt wanted; yet 
Egypt always had to keep hold of it because of the 
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steady demand for gold and other things from the Sudan, 
and even from central Africa, which were brought down 
the Nile by negro traders. The general name for all 
countries south of Egypt is Nubia or Ethiopia, which is 
<c Kush ” in the early books of the Bible and “ Kash ” 
on the Egyptian monuments. 

Pepi 1 , 'went himself to Assuan and there received the 
submission of the chiefs of Lower Nubia, and it is quite 
in accordance with his great interest in the south that he 
should have made gifts to the ancient temple at Neklien 
or Hieraconpolis in the old southern capital. We have 
seen in the preceding chapter that the treasure buried 
there did not consist exclusively of objects of the archaic 
period, but that there were also two important pieces a 
thousand years later in date. Both of these are in Cairo 
Museum. One of them is a life-size statue of Pepi I. in 
beaten copper, with a little figure of his son, afterwards 
king, beside him; the other is the golden head of a 
hawk which almost certainly was a new idol dedicated 
by Pepi in the temple. When these things were dis¬ 
covered some years ago, the Pepi statue was found 
broken and cast away indiscriminately among a mass of 
older objects, but the sacred figure of the god had been 
treated with much more reverence and had been placed 
carefully resting on a tall rod overlaid with copper, which 
stood inside a stand of pottery, and the whole was 
enclosed in a small cell beneath the temple. Perhaps 
it may have been removed from its place in the temple 
for fear of plunderers, or it may have been ceremonially 
buried at some later time and a still more splendid image 
may have replaced it in the shrine above. 

The technique of all the copper work is the same : the 
metal is not cast but beaten into plates and hammered 
on to a wooden core which had entirely disappeared. 
Unfortunately the plates covering the body of the hawk 
were very thin and so completely corroded that when the 
air reached the fragile film of rusted metal it collapsed 
into fragments, but the superb golden head, in perfect 
condition, is to be seen in the jewel room. Happily, 
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enough remained of the inscription which covered the 
base of the large statue to put the identilication beyond 
doubt. It is, of course, by far the oldest life-size metal 
statue in existence. 

Plate IV. 2 shows the smaller statue, that of Mehti- 
em-sa-f, who succeeded his father as King of Egypt. It 
was badly broken when found and has been well mended 
and set up, only the upper and lower halves of the figure 
must originally have been separated by a wooden frame¬ 
work overlaid with electrum or gold leaf, forming the 
garment, which was a sort of kilt, the ordinary Old 
Empire dress. There was certainly also a jewelled head 
ornament. The eyes are made in the usual way, the iris 
of rock crystal with a flake of ebony behind it which 
gives a lifelike sparkle, while the white eyeball is 
modelled in ivory. 

Another light on the extent of Egyptian dominions to 
the south comes from the “ Grenfell ” tombs at Assuan, 
where a noble family lived who seem to have been 
hereditary governors of the southern province and 
entitled “judges attached to Nekhen and caravan con¬ 
ductors for the King.’’ Their duties were to collect 
tribute and secure the trade routes from the southern 
Sudan, and, as one of them, Herkhuf by name, was a 
very bold and adventurous person, he made no less than 
four journeys to a distant country called “Yam” and 
brought from there a tremendous booty—incense, ivory, 
ebony, boomerangs, skins of panthers, slaves, and, best 
of all, a little dwarf to dance for the king. King Pepi II., 
who was then a boy, was so delighted to hear of the 
coming of the dwarf that he wrote a letter to Herkhuf 
with his own hand, bidding him make haste, for that His 
Majesty looked forward more to seeing the dwarf than to 
all the treasures of the Land of Punt, but above all things 
to take the greatest care of him on the way and to have 
ten people sleeping beside him at night on the boat to 
make sure that he did not fall overboard. Herkhuf was 
so much honoured by this letter from the king and by all 
the good things that followed on it that he inscribed the 
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whole correspondence, along with the accounts of his 
Nubian journey, on his tomb wall at Assuan. 

Besides these southern princes there were several 
powerful hereditary chieftains in other parts of the 
country, at Sheikh Said, Dendora, and other places, and 
it is noticeable that, even at Sakkara, the tombs of the 
noblemen are extremely large and costly, while the 
pyramids of the kings show a decided falling off; still, 
there seems no question at all of the supreme authority 
of the king throughout this dynasty. 

It is still to Sakkara that we turn for most of what is 
known of the daily life of the time, and the tombs of 
Mereruka and the rest of the group which surround the 
pyramid of Tela contain an even greater variety of scenes 
than those of Ti and Ptahhotep, though the artistic 
quality of the work is not quite so line. Still, the scenes 
of hunting in the papyrus marshes are admirably ren¬ 
dered, the drawing of birds and animals is as good as it: 
could well be, with perhaps a little less restraint, a little 
more freedom from convention-—for instance, in the 
hippopotamus hunt in the tomb of Mora, or the snaring 
of birds in that of Ka-gem-na-—than has yet been 
noticed. 

During this dynasty a new feature in burial customs 
should be observed which points to a real development 
in belief. In place of the portrait statues which were in 
general use during the earlier centuries there now appear 
little figures of servants occupied in all sorts of domestic 
work. The meaning of this must be that the “ Ka ” no 
longer was supposed to require an additional material 
body to give it security, but that it was possessed of 
greater freedom of movement and permanence of dura¬ 
tion, and that its requirements could be attended to in 
the next world; in short, that it not only needed a food 
supply, but servants to prepare it. Cairo possesses a 
good number of these statues of servants in painted 
limestone, and the Haskell Museum at Chicago has 
lately secured a good set, but they are fairly rare, and, 
though not nearly so fine artistically as the old t$ Ka ” 
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statues, are of considerable importance as foreshadowing 
a great change in the burial customs. Here, and also in 
the appearance of the coffins about the end of the Sixth 
Dynasty, we can see the beginnings of what is usually 
known as the “ Middle Empire” type of burial, and if 
this fact is taken in conjunction with the political state of 
the country, where the rise of the powerful provincial 
nobility foreshadows the coming feudal state which is 
found fully established by the Eleventh Dynasty, it will 
be seen to afford strong evidence that the obscure period 
which intervened between the fall of Memphis at the end 
of the Sixth Dynasty and the rise of the Middle Empire 
cannot have been very long. 


4 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FIRST DARK AGES: DYNASTIES V1I.-XI. 

(ABOUT 2500-2000 B»C.) 

What the catastrophe may have been which overtook 
Egypt at the end of the Sixtli Dynasty is quite unknown, 
but it was most complete. Probably there was foreign 
invasion as well as internal disturbances; in any case, 
the tendency already noticed of a weakening of the royal 
power and an increase of independence among the nobles 
culminated in a break-up of the monarchy and a period 
of total confusion. 

The next light that is shed on Egypt shows the 
country, two or three centuries later, divided among 
local chieftains, more like what it had been in prehistoric 
times than the centralised state it had for so long become. 
There is no certainty as to how long these dark ages 
lasted, and most various estimates of their duration have 
been given, ranging from less than three centuries to 
more than fifteen. The dating of the Old Empire and all 
its monuments hangs on this, and it is naturally a matter 
of great importance for all the history. 

There is a date for the end of the period, as there is 
good evidence that the Eleventh Dynasty began about 
2160 b.c., but it is not known how long the gap was 
between the end of Dynasty VI. and the beginning of 
Dynasty XL Archaeological evidence, however, is 
clearly in favour of the time having been short, and 
although a great many names of kings who reigned 
during these centuries are recorded, in such an epoch of 
turmoil and confusion kings probably followed each 
other in rapid succession, or may even have reigned at 
one and the same time in different parts of Egypt. The 
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likelihood is that the shortest possible dating, as given 
above, is not very far wrong, but it is to be hoped that 
future excavations will enable the question to be satis¬ 
factorily answered. It should be said, too, that the dating 
given here for the Eleventh Dynasty and the Middle 
Empire, though considered to be correct by most scholars, 
is not universally accepted. The dates given, for instance, 
in Professor Flinders Petrie’s history and in the British 
Museum catalogues will be seen to give a higher antiquity 
to this period. 

That the names of kings were handed down to later 
times at all shows, however, that it was recognised that 
there was a reigning house, or rather reigning dynasties, 
whose titles were acknowledged throughout these dis¬ 
turbed centuries, but their authority must have been 
confined to a comparatively small district. Instead of 
there being a large metropolis for the whole of Egypt 
where all the greatest people lived, died, and were buried, 
there were only scattered towns ruled by local chiefs, 
which gradually grew in wealth as the country recovered 
from its disasters; so in this way rich and important 
tombs of this period may be found in any part of the 
country. But “rich” is used in a relative sense only. 
The days of beautiful sculptures and gorgeous temples 
were over for a time. No expeditions went to Assuan or 
Sinai to fetch fine stones; if such were used at all they 
were torn from the temples and tombs of a more pros¬ 
perous age. The kings of Dynasties VII.-X. probably 
lived at Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt; other great 
families were settled near that part of the country as well 
as farther south, and the old cemetery at Sakkara was 
still in constant use, for Memphis must have been a 
large and important city, although it had lost its place as 
the capital. But there are no great monuments of this 
period, and its archaeology must be worked out from 
more or less insignificant tombs, while any knowledge 
of its history has to be gathered, from records of the state 
of the country before and after it. The conditions of 
Egypt under the Old Empire and Egypt as it emerges 
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again in the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties are very 
different indeed. In the first it is a despotic monarchy, 
in the second a feudal state. 

So long as the country was unsettled or devastated by 
invasion the nobles had only the modest revenues of 
impoverished estates on which to live and hold their little 
courts, and the kings probably only differed from the 
others by having an acknowledged divine right to the 
throne, but as things settled down and the wonderfully 
fertile soil was again cultivated in a regular and systematic 
manner, wealth increased rapidly and allegiance to the 
monarch came to consist not only of tribute but of 
military service, for the boundaries of Egypt always 
required protection against the Beduin of llie desert and 
the Sudanese on the south. Changes, religious as well 
as political, came about, for a good many alterations in 
burial customs were introduced during these centuries, 
and all of them point to a more widespread sense of a 
personal survival. We have seen how strong the belief 
in some form of immortality was from the earliest times 
in the case of kings and great men, but, as far as we can 
judge, at that distant date it was only those who could 
afford themselves mas lab as and statues that could have 
much hope of realising it, for the tombs of the poor were 
very bare, and if the soul had indeed a journey to take 
into the other world he had very small provision to take 
along with him. 

But during the dark ages there grew up a custom 
which made it much more possible for a man of moderate 
means to go into the future life with a good equipment 
and, incidentally, to give the chance of survival along 
with him to a number of his dependents. We have seen 
how, even before the end of the Sixth Dynasty, little 
stone figures of servants were beginning to take the 
place of the old “ Ka ” statues. 

This idea gained ground, and as time went on the 
figures were made of wood, quite cheaply, and more of 
them put into the grave, so that there came to be not 
merely single figures of servants, but whole groups and 
scenes. These are mostly taken from domestic life; 
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granaries with little compartments for the different kinds 
of grain, houses with open courtyards where oxen are 
being killed and dressed and dough prepared for the 
making of bread and beer, but besides these there are 
sometimes carpenters’ and potters’ workshops, other 
scenes connected with the occupations of the deceased, 
and very frequently boats, some rigged for sailing up¬ 
stream, some for rowing down. 

These things are seldom artistically made; the wood 
is generally of poor quality and the painting crude, but 
they are extremely entertaining, and to work through a 
good set of them gives a delight such as an inventive 
child must feel over a new kind of mechanical toy. The 
little doors that open and shut, the toy portmanteau 
which the great man takes with him on his dahabieh, the 
cabin where he sits in state while the crew work hard 
and the reis calls out his orders from the prow, the box 
of wood and copper tools from the carpenter’s shop, give 
us a touch of fellow-feeling for the people who were at 
such pains to make them, which perhaps we have not 
been able to feel when looking at their greater works. 
And the best of these models are really charming. Two 
companies of soldiers, one Egyptian and one Sudanese, 
have been well known for a long time, and are among 
the most popular objects in Cairo Museum. In the 
spring of 1920 American excavators, working for the 
Metropolitan Museum, found a splendid set of models 
in a tomb high up among the limestone precipices of the 
Theban Hills. The tomb had been robbed in ancient 
times and explored recently, but the New York diggers 
detected a few bricks closing up a cavity in the rock wall, 
and through a chink between two bricks could just descry 
the gleam of colour. When the bricks were removed an 
astonishing array of brightly painted figures met their 
eyes. So absolutely dry and free from dust was that rock 
crevice that the finger-marks, wet with plaster, of the 
workman who put the things in place, were plain upon 
one of the boats. When laying the bricks to close the 
cavity this boat had stuck a little too far out, and the 
Eleventh-Dynasty mason gave it a.push with his wet hand. 
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All these figures look as if they had just left the workshop 
where they were made. The modelling is very good and 
many of the scenes are novel. Besides the usual boats, 
granaries, and household scenes, there are remarkable 
representations of a garden with a copper tank in the 
middle, surrounded with trees, the house at one end and 
a high wall round about. These are unique; also a large 
scene of cattle inspection, while the weaving and car¬ 
pentry, though not the first examples found, have many 
new points of interest. The models have been divided 
between the Metropolitan Museum and Cairo, and, by 
the kindness of the New York authorities, 1 am enabled 
to publish illustrations of two of the finest, tin* scene of 
cattle inspection and one of weaving, as well as a rowing- 
boat (Plates VII. and VIII., a and b). 

Plate VII. shows the cattle being driven into the 
presence of the owner, who sits under a raised and 
covered portico, with several clerks beside him provided 
with writing materials to take the accounts. Before him, 
on the ground, the foreman bows respectfully and pre¬ 
sents the list. The cattle, of several different breeds, are 
marched past by the herdsmen. 

The scene of the loom (Plate VIII.a) is much the 
best in existence, and gives a good deal of informa¬ 
tion about the processes of spinning and weaving. The 
three sitting girls and the three standing in the middle 
are spinning and winding, two are setting out the yarn 
on the wall, and the remaining two are working at the 
loom. The preservation is marvellous, for even the 
original linen thread is still fairly strong, and the whole 
process has much resemblance with Bcduin weaving at 
the present day. 

In Plate IX. another scene is figured. It was not 
among the Theban models, but was found some years 
ago at Sakkara, and is of a rather earlier date. The 
peculiarity here consists in its being frankly a scene of 
amusement, with no sign of any useful household occu¬ 
pation or any preparation for dinner. The master of the 
house sits in his (portable) arm-chair, two harpists squat 
beside him, three singers clap their hands in time to the 
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music, 1 while a woman sits at his side to enjoy the 
entertainment with him. 

In the style of the coffins, too, inside as well as outside, 
great alterations took place during these dark ages, the 
beginnings of which were discernible before the end of 
the Old Empire, and the full development of which is 
present in the Twelfth Dynasty. It was felt that the 
dead man needed something more to help him against 
the dangers of the unknown, and that, moreover, he 
would be the better to have along with him the means of 
providing for his more obvious wants. That this could 
be done by the help of magic, which would give reality 
to written words or painted objects, was fully believed, 
so inside the coffin pictures were painted of food, 
jewellery, clothes, flowers, and such other things as were 
wanted in everyday life, and in addition there began to 
be religious texts as well, magic formulae for the use of 
the spirit in the other world; and it is significant of the 
change in beliefs that the earliest of these inscriptions in 
coffins are practically identical with parts of the pyramid 
texts which had been intended in old times for the king 
alone. An untouched burial of this period is a most 
solemn and impressive sight for anyone who has the 
good fortune to see it. The body is carefully mummified 
and wrapped in abundance of linen sheets and bandages ; 
the head, covered with a brightly painted mask, rests on 
a wooden or alabaster pillow, and is turned sideways to 
look through a painted false door and to read with greater 
convenience the magical inscriptions which run round 
the coffin. Outside the door are painted two eyes, which 
really represent the dead man looking out on the world, 
though all these sacred eyes have a double symbolic 
meaning, connected with the eye of Horus, which, as 
having been offered to his father Osiris as the magical 
food which should effect his resurrection, became a sort 
of religious name for the food offering. Fine sets of 
these very interesting coffins maybe studied both in Cairo 
and in the British Museum. In both collections they are 
arranged in chronological order, so far as space permits. 

The more valuable of these coffins are enclosed in an 
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outer case of coarser wood on which the two eyes are 
repeated. In the burial chamber, outside the coffin, 
besides the equipment of model figures, there is always 
a set of four vases, known as Canopic jars, in which the 
internal organs were placed after their removal from the 
body. These are found at least as early as the Fifth 
Dynasty, but at first they w r ere very plain stone jars with 
flat lids, whereas by the time now under discussion the 
lids were generally human-headed, and later it was usual 
to have them all four different—one human, one jackal, 
one monkey, and one bird. They form one of the regular 
pieces of tomb furniture from this time onwards. These 
sets of jars were kept in boxes known as Canopic chests; 
many of them are in all museums. 

As the history of Egypt emerges from the chaotic 
condition of the dark ages, several of the noble families 
are found to have attained to something like royal state, 
but it is not until the Eleventh Dynasty that there is a 
really strong royal house. Up to that time the acknow¬ 
ledged kings of the country had lived at Heracleopolis in 
Middle Egypt, but the Eleventh Dynasty came from 
much farther south, and were, in fact, the hereditary 
princes of Erment and Thebes, which now, for the first 
time, appears as a prominent city, and under a succession 
of strong princes took its place as the principal town of 
Egypt. But although these princes were recognised as 
the Eleventh Dynasty of Egyptian kings, the feudal 
conditions were maintained under them, and the 
hereditary nobles at Beni Hassan and other provincial 
towns had absolute authority over their vast estates and 
kept up a court almost equal to that of the king. 

The Eleventh-Dynasty kings were mostly called Antef 
and Mentuhotep; they were all buried at Thebes, but 
their pyramids must have been small and insignificant, 
except, indeed, that of Mentuhotep III., who made a new 
departure in the type of the royal burying-place, and, 
instead of being buried in his pyramid, hollowed out a 
deep tunnel in the cliffs of Der el Bahri for his tomb 
chamber, and built a little pyramid in his funerary temple 
outside of it. 
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Part of the causeway leading from the edge of the 
desert to this temple has lately been uncovered, and we 
can still see in the ground the roots of the trees that 
Mentuhotep planted to border it, and an open space in 
front of the temple, where trees were planted in a grove, 
which must have looked extremely beautiful as a fore¬ 
ground to the white colonnades surrounding the pyramid 
and the great cliffs which rise behind. But all the water 
for the trees had to be brought over a considerable stretch 
of intervening desert. One wonders how long the funds 
for such a purpose lasted out. These a roves gave the 
model to Hatshepsut, who centuries after brought incense- 
trees from Punt to make beautiful the garden of her 
father Amen Ra at Karnak and the road that led to it 
from her own temple at Der el Bahri. 

The Eleventh-Dynasty temple is of quite a novel kind 
and aroused much surprise when it was uncovered a few 
years ago. It stands to the south of the larger temple of 
Queen Hatshepsut, built long afterwards in the same 
magnificent surroundings, and for which it served as a 
model in many ways. The little pyramid in the centre 
of Mentuhotep’s temple was an entire change from the 
old idea of the pyramid as the royal burying-place, and 
the innovation w T as probably followed by some of his 
successors, though this is only known from pictures. 
Behind the temple and supplementary to the king’s 
burial were the tombs of five women, each of whom 
styled herself “the only royal favourite.” The coffins 
of two of these ladies of Mentuhotep’s harim are now in 
Cairo, and are the most important objects belonging to 
this period from the artistic point of view. There is a 
certain hardness, one might say a touch of the archaic, 
about them, which is natural when we think how long it 
was since the flourishing days of the Old Empire and 
how Art had to rise again out of the ruins. On one 
beautiful limestone coffin, besides the usual representa¬ 
tion of the door with two eyes and the necessary outfit of 
offerings, we have a detailed description of the lady 
having a drink of milk, in the form of a story told in 
pictures. First, the cow comes along with the calf, then 
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the cow is hobbled to be milked and sheds a tear of grief 
that the nourishment she gives is being* taken away from 
her offspring, then the milk, in a lordly dish, is taken to 
the lady, who drinks it while she is having her hair done. 
Another very interesting piece from this dynasty is a 
fragment of bas-relief, where we see the figure of King 
Antef IV. with his hunting dogs, all named. The British 
Museum has some good reliefs from the temple of 
Mentuholep, discovered by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
Expedition. 

By the end of the Eleventh Dynasty we reach the 
Middle Empire, one of the most brilliant periods of all 
the history of Egypt, and also we come at last to solid 
ground in the matter of chronology, for here astronomy 
comes to our help. The fragment of a letter exists from 
a priest, dated in the 120th year of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
notifying his subordinates that the feast of the rising of 
Sirius would take place on the fifteenth day of the eighth 
month. That is to say, there was then a discrepancy of 
225 days between the first of Thoth, which was held as 
New Year’s Day, and the day of the appearance of 
Sirius above the horizon at sunrise, which was the 
“ ideal ” New Year’s Day by the calendar; this date is 
fixed by astronomy as 1880 B.C., so that the beginning of 
the Twelfth Dynasty can be safely put at 2000 b.c., and 
is the earliest Egyptian date about which there is any 
certainty. 

Here, too, we may note a nearly contemporary date on 
which Assyrian scholars seem to be agreed—that of 
Hammurabi, the great Babylonian king and lawgiver, 
who is generally identified with Amraphel, King of 
Shinar, one of the kings mentioned in Genesis xiv. 

Hammurabi is believed to have reigned about 2100 b.c., 
and as, by the account in the Old Testament, Abraham 
took part with the King of Sodom against him, we have 
fairly good ground for believing that the journey of 
Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees into Palestine must 
have happened some time during the Eleventh Dynasty 
of Egypt. 


CHAPTER V 

MIDDLE EMPIRE: TWELFTH DYNASTY 

(2000-1788 B.C.) 

The Middle Empire was one of the greatest ages of 
Egyptian history. Its kings carried the arms of Egypt 
across the desert, over the hills and valleys of Syria to 
the shores of the Euphrates; they ruled the Sudan as an 
Egyptian province, traded round the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, planned and executed immense works of irriga¬ 
tion, and built or restored almost every temple in the 
country. Moreover, all of the work of this period which 
lias been preserved is of a very high quality indeed, 
especially remarkable for delicacy of finish; but we are 
not in so good a case in regard to the large buildings as 
to those of either the Old or the New Empire. Nothing 
of the Twelfth Dynasty remains so outstanding as the 
Pyramids of Karnak, for in the Middle Empire the 
pyramids were small and poor, while the pyramid 
temples, which were magnificent, have been totally 
plundered. The one great monument of theirs which we 
can go to see from Cairo is the obelisk which Sesostris 
(Usertesen III.) erected before the temple of his father 
Ra at Pleliopolis. It is the oldest known obelisk of the 
tall, slender form, as distinguished from the shorter and 
thicker one built at Abu Ghurab in the Fifth Dynasty 
(p. 40), and there were originally two of them; the 
other is said to have been destroyed in the thirteenth 
century a.d. 

As was seen in the last chapter, Egypt had climbed 
out of the chaos and confusion of the “ dark ages ” and 
had become once more a powerful state, but this time it 
was rather on the lines of a feudal monarchy than of an 
autocratic empire, for it was divided into provinces, each 
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of which was governed by a family of hereditary nobles 
owing* allegiance to a more or less powerful sovereign. 

In the Eleventh Dynasty some of the Antefs and 
Mentuhoteps had evidently been able to exert a real 
authority over the whole country, and with the advent of 
the very vigorous line of Twelfth-Dynasty kings Egypt 
was once more thoroughly consolidated by means of 
military expeditions and large public works, but the 
feudal form of government remained and the local nobles 
still lived like little kings, each with a retinue of guards 
and a staff of officials. Probably this is the reason why 
no real capital city and no great cemetery is specially 
associated with this period, but large and important 
tombs are to be found in many parts of Egypt. 

The earlier of the kings were buried in pyramids not 
far from the old Memphis cemetery, at Dahshur and 
Lisht, for, though Theban in origin, they did not con¬ 
sider Thebes convenient as the seat of government. The 
first king of the dynasty, Amenemhat I., moved north¬ 
wards, and he and his son Sesostris I. built their pyra¬ 
mids at a place now known as Lisht, where they still may 
be seen from the railway near the little station of Mafania, 
about midway between Bedrashein and Wasta. Recent 
excavations have shown that the temples of these pyra¬ 
mids were very large and splendid; that of Sesostris L, 
in particular, was surrounded by a massive wall built in 
a niched and recessed pattern and decorated with fine 
reliefs. From this temple come the nine portrait statues 
of him in the Middle Empire room at Cairo, and the 
figures of Osiris, also portraits of the king, which stood 
in niches on either side of the entrance corridor. The 
technique of the statues is rather stiff and mechanical; 
they do not seem to have been coloured, and perhaps 
they were not quite finished when put in place. 

The two small brick pyramids at Dahshur belong to 
two later kings of this dynasty, Amenemhat II. and 
Sesostris III. They are somewhat different in construc¬ 
tion from the Old Empire type, for although the entrance 
is on the north side as before, the opening to it is placed 
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on the ground some distance outside the pyramid, and a 
long passage leads down to the funeral chamber. All 
were, of course, robbed in antiquity, but by a fortunate 
slip on the part of ancient thieves one or two well-con¬ 
cealed boxes of jewellery have been found in recent times 
hidden in these passages. These jewels are among the 
greatest treasures of the ancient world and are quite 
marvellous in design and execution. If we take the 
Khephren statue, the Sheikh el Beled, or Rahotep and 
Nefert as the highest point reached by Old Empire art. 



what will live in our minds as the most beautiful works 
of the Middle Empire are some of the necklaces and 
pectorals from Dahshur. The illustration shows one 
of these. The king's name is enclosed in the cartouche 
in the middle, protected by the outstretched wings of 
the vulture, the emblem of Ra. On either side, the 
king, symbolised as a lion with the head of an eagle, 
tramples on the prostrate bodies of his negro and Asiatic 
enemies. The materials used in the pectoral are lapis- 
lazuli, carnelian, turquoise (or blue glaze), and very fine 
gold cloisonnd. All the jewellery from the Dahshur find 
is in the jewel room of Cairo Museum, but an important 
set of objects—also royal jewellery—of this period was 
found more recently at Illahun by Professor Flinders 
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Petrie and has been acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum. We should note here, also, that among the 
jewels are some very line scarabs and scarab seals, which 
begun to make their appearance at this period. Scarabs 
were used in many ways, the most common being* simply 
as a seal, for which purpose they were engraved with the 
name of the owner. Everyone carried a scarab seal, and 
used it not only to sign documents, but to stamp the dab 
of clay which was the ordinary fastening over the knot of 
string which tied on the lid of a box or jar. Besides 
these personal or 4 ‘ private ” scarabs, they were much 
used as amulets, the beetle, from having the meaning of 
the verb to “become” or to be “transformed” being 
connected with the idea of a future life. Scarabs were 
also used to send greetings and wishes for a “Happy 
New Year ” from one friend to another, and occasionally 
they were specially made to commemorate great events 
or to be placed in foundation deposits below the corner¬ 
stone of a temple or pylon. Another kind, known as a 
“heart scarab,” is more suitably noticed later. The 
British Museum possesses what is probably the finest 
collection of scarabs of all kinds and periods in existence. 

The novel designs in the gold filigree jewellery of this 
period ought not to be passed without mention, as they 
undoubtedly show a foreign influence; and, as there is 
known to have been much traffic with Crete at this time, 
these gold objects were probably brought to Egypt from 
there, wherever their actual place of origin may have 
been. 

Other Cretan remains have been found near the 
pyramid of Sesostris II. at Illahun, where that king built 
a town and may have resided, but the place was" aban¬ 
doned shortly after his death, and the things found there 
may be pretty securely dated to his reign. Mycemean 
scholars assign the painted pottery fragments found 
there to the “ Middle Minoan ” period of Crete. 

This choice of Illahun as a site marks the beginning of 
the great activity of the Twelfth Dynasty in connection 
with the Fayum, for it was by their energy and resource 
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that this fertile oasis became a part of Egypt. Traditions 
of this colossal work were still current in the time of 
Herodotus, who speaks of the Lake Moeris as being 
artificial and having been made by a king of that name, 
but since the language has been better understood it has 
become clear that the name was merely a corruption of 
the throne name of Amenemhat III., who completed the 
work of reclamation of the Fayum which had been begun 
by his predecessors. In the earliest times, before there 
was a regulated irrigation system in the Nile Valley, the 
Fayum was a great lake surrounded by marshes, into 
which not only the Nile water found its way at high 
flood, but the drainage water from the low lands near the 
western desert escaped by means of a channel now known 
as the Bahr Yusuf. There was an outflow to the Nile 
near Beni Suef, by which the water returned to the Nile 
when the river had fallen sufficiently low to receive it. 
The levels have been carefully verified by engineers of 
the present Irrigation Department, and the achievements 
of the Middle Empire have really only become clear since 
the physical conditions were correctly understood. 

The scheme of the Twelfth-Dynasty Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment was to build a dam across part of the lake so as to 
hold up the water to a certain height and to place regu¬ 
lators on the channels of in and out flow, by which 
means the lake would act as a reservoir where the flood 
water could be stored during high Nile and let out again 
when the Nile was low, thereby assisting the agriculture 
and navigation in the Delta, as well as adding a large 
tract of fertile land reclaimed from the marshes. A town 
soon rose on this new ground, on the site of the present 
Meclinet el Fayum, and must have been a pleasant place, 
with a view over the lake and fresh breezes from the 
water as well as good air from the surrounding desert. 
Amenemhatilll. probably made it his capital; in any case, 
he chose the shore of the lake for his burying-place, and 
built his pyramid at Hawara, near the sluices he had 
made to control the waters. And he made a pyramid 
temple so great that it should be a place of worship for 
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all Egypt to pay him honour and to behold his mighty 
works for all time. For it is accepted by most scholars 
that the famous Labyrinth, one of the wonders of the 
world, described by Herodotus, who saw it, as surpassing 
even the pyramids, was no other than the funerary temple 
of Amenemhat III. Herodotus tells of the twelve courts, 
six facing north, six south, its vast halls and corridors 
all of fine white stone and full of sculptured figures. 
Alas 1 its beauty was its undoing, for now, although the 
pyramid adjoining it is still marked by the rubble core 
which rises like a little mound, a tract of sand furrowed 
by trenches and strewn with countless chips of stone is 
all that remains of this most beautiful of temples. 

There is an interesting statue of Amenemhat HI. in 
the museum, in hard quartzite, and some other portraits 
of him, which show curious features with very marked 
cheek-bones. This peculiarity has given rise to all sorts 
of speculations on his descent and his descendants and 
to comparisons with the so-called “Hyksos” statues 
(p. 75), but such conjectures have nothing to support 
them except some physical resemblance. 

The kings of this dynasty succeeded each other as 
Amenemhat and “ Usertesen,” as the name used to be 
written, but it is now recognised that it is more correctly 
rendered as Senwsret, which was transliterated by Greek 
writers as Sesostris, and it is the name of the Pharaoh 
Sesostris III. that has passed into classical legend as one 
of the great conquerors of the ancient world. lie profited 
by the wealth of a well-governed country to make great 
military expeditions, far into Asia on the one hand, and 
Libya on the other, but these were rather in the nature 
of successful raids than permanent settlements, whereas 
in the Sudan Egyptian supremacy became so complete 
that the lower part of Nubia up to the Second Cataract 
was treated as an Egyptian province, and recent explora¬ 
tions have brought out the fact there was an Egyptian 
governor in the Twelfth Dynasty even as far up as the 
modern Dongola, who was buried there with much state 
and surrounded by a retinue of servants who had been 
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sacrificed to bear him company. Fortresses were built 
at Semneh, Kummeh, and other strategic points, and all 
the way down the river careful observations were made 
of the levels reached by the water at the inundation time. 

It is probable that another very important piece of 
engineering was undertaken during this dynasty, no less 
a work than the cutting of a canal to connect the Nile 
with the Red Sea. Such a canal certainly existed in 
later times and was ascribed by the Greeks to Sesostris. 
It was taken off from the Nile near where Cairo now 
stands and passed north of the Gebel Ahmar, down the 
Wadi Tumilat to the Bitter Lakes. 

Throughout all this dynasty Egypt flourished exceed¬ 
ingly. It must not be forgotten that in several parts of 
the country the local noblemen were almost like lesser 
kings,* they had prospered with the prosperity of the 
land, and their tombs are among the most splendid in 
Egypt. At Beni Hassan, El Bersheh, Meir, and other 
places there are chambers cut in the rock and decorated 
with paintings which were once as beautiful as we should 
expect from a generation whose craftsmen could make 
the Dahshur jewellery, but it is heart-breaking to see the 
fragments from which we have to reconstruct the glory 
that has gone. 

In the Beni Hassan tombs, which are the most com¬ 
plete, the preservation is so bad that it is doubtful if the 
ordinary visitor with half an hour to spend ever sees 
anything more than dull-brown walls with indistinguish¬ 
able streaks of paint over them and here and there traces 
of a large figure. Yet not a century ago these tombs 
must have been as gorgeous with colour and covered with 
pictures of daily life as interesting and in much greater 
variety than those in the tombs at Sakkara. Their decay 
was hastened by the proceedings of the first discoverers, 
who, in their eagerness to see and copy quickly the 
scenes that they considered the most important, rubbed 
the whole surface over with varnish, which may have 
heightened the colour for the time, but made it far more 
difficult for their successors to decipher any of it, 
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especially as these paintings are not in relief, like Sak- 
kara, but flat on a plaster backing. The drawing of a 
hoopoe in an acacia (“ saunt ”) tree will give some idea 
of the wealth of detail with which these scenes abound. 
Anyone going to see Beni Hassan is much recommended 
to look beforehand at the publication of the tombs by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, which is very full and careful. 

Among the scenes there is a very famous one repre¬ 
senting some Asiatics—the Aamu—'coming up to offer 



tribute. The Semitic type of face, the dress and em¬ 
broideries are most carefully drawn and are extremely 
interesting. It has been suggested that the picture 
represents the arrival in Egypt of the Children of Israel, 
but there is no foundation for this, for traffic was evi¬ 
dently constant between Syria and Egypt at this time, 
and it may quite as well have been any other incoming 
families of Asiatics or Beduin from Arabia; but un¬ 
doubtedly the scene gains in interest from the fact that it 
must have been about this time or not much later that the 
migration of Jacob and his descendants did take place. 
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The poorer people meanwhile were still being buried 
with sets of little models such as had come into use 
during the u dark ages ” between the Sixth and Eleventh 
Dynasties, but these went gradually out of use. Some 
rather coarse-looking coffins in Cairo Museum, with 
granaries and boats on the top, came from Beni Hassan, 
from the slope below the cliff from which the big tombs 
overlook so grand a view of the dead owner’s estates. 
We notice the coffins still have the eyes outside and long 
lines of inscriptions and painted objects within. Religious 
ideas were developing, and these long texts had come to 
be needed by every man as a protection against the 
dangers that were to confront him in the next world. It 
appears, too, that character was going to count in the 
next life and not solely the abundance of things that a 
man possessed. Ameny, one of the nobles buried at 
Beni Hassan, says in his tomb among other virtuous 
actions, that he had never oppressed the poor, that he 
had never used unpaid labour, that there was none 
hungry in his province in his time. The Metropolitan 
Museum is particularly well furnished with objects of 
this period, thanks to their excavations at Lisht, round 
the pyramids of Amenemhat I. and Sesostris I. An 
unplundered private tomb, belonging to a lady called 
Senebtisi, now in the Museum, offers a great deal of 
interest and has been most admirably published. In 
Cairo and in the British Museum are many good coffins 
of the period as well as large collections of Canopic vases 
and other pieces of funerary furniture. 

But towards the end of the Middle Empire changes 
begin to appear in the burial customs. The little figures 
of servants and domestic scenes are no longer found, and 
their place is taken by small statuettes in the form of 
mummies. These were meant to be servants also, but 
they point to a further development in religious concep¬ 
tions connected with the worship of Osiris, which came 
very much to the front during this period. He was the 
god who had been dead and come to life again, and his 
cult, which had been hitherto specially concerned with 
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the provision of a food supply for the dead, from now 
onwards is associated with the growing belief in his 
function as judge in the underworld. He is depicted as 
a mummy, being the god of the dead, and probably the 
provision of servants for the deceased in mummy shape 
signifies that, in the world of the dead, inmates of that 
world would be allotted to them for the work to be done 
there. These figures are called ushabtiu or “answerers,” 
but as they properly belong to a later period it is sufficient 
to note here that they do occur in the Middle Empire, 
and leave a detailed description of them to a time when 
they are more usual. 

The literature of the Middle Empire was considered 
classical in later ages, and a certain amount of it has 
survived, though it is rather curious that out of the few 
papyri extant some three or four are fragments of the 
same story. It is the Tale of Sinuhe, or Sanehat, an 
Egyptian who escaped to Syria and lived there for 
many years, finally returning to Egypt in bis old age. 
It has some literary merit and a good deal of interest at 
the present time, as giving the earliest picture of Syria 
in existence, and showing that the civilisation of Syria 
at the time of the Middle Empire—about 2000 B.c.—was 
far behind that of Egypt. 

Sinuhe, apparently a prince of the blood royal, took a 
sudden alarm when King Amenemhat I. died and the 
news was sent to the Crown Prince, Sesostris I., who was 
at the time absent on a military expedition against Libya. 
Whether Sinuhe had any pretensions to the throne him¬ 
self, or why he should have been in such terror of the 
new king, the story gives us no idea; in fact, he is at 
great pains afterwards to assure the Syrian chief with 
whom he took refuge that he had never done anything 
wrong, but that a sudden impulse had seized him. 
“ Behold this flight that I made, I did not have it in 
my heart, it was like the leading of a dream. There was 
no fear, there was no hastening after me, I did not listen 
to an evil plot, my name was not heard in the mouth of 
the magistrate, but my limbs went, my feet wandered, 
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my heart drew me,” . But however innocent and loyal 
Sinuhe may have been, he seems to have run at his 
hardest to get out of Egypt. He crossed the river on a 
raft without a rudder somewhere near where Cairo now 
is, passed the Gebel Ahmar, hid by day and travelled by 
night till he got out beyond the frontier fortress on to the 
Arabian desert, where, by-and-by, fatigue and thirst 
overcame him and he sank down exhausted. “I dried 
up, my throat narrowed, and I said 4 this is the taste of 
death.’ Then I lifted up my heart and gathered strength. 
I heard voices and the lowing of cattle; I saw men of the 
vSati (a Beduin tribe) and one of them, a friend to Egypt, 
knew me. He gave me water and boiled milk for me, I 
went with him to his camp.” From there he went on 
from tribe to tribe till he came to the country of Edom, 
and finally was sent for by a prince of the hill country 
who had heard of him from some Egyptians at his court. 
This prince it was who tried to get out of Sinuhe why he 
had left Egypt. Sinuhe assured him that he really did 
not know why, but there he was, and the King of Egypt 
was a great god and Amu-an-shi and all his people could 
not do better than send him their submission, “for he 
refuses not to bless the land that obeys him.” 

The prince does not seem to have adopted that sug¬ 
gestion, but he treated Sinuhe extremely well, gave him 
the choicest of his land, and his daughter in marriage. 
For many years Sinuhe lived happily in the foreign 
country, but as age drew on his heart turned more and 
more back to his own land, and at last he sent a petition 
to the King of Egypt for his forgiveness (not that he 
ever had done anything wrong*!) and the permission to 
return. To this the King of Egypt sends a gracious 
reply which is very characteristic of the Egyptian point 
of view. After assuring Sinuhe of his continued affec¬ 
tion and pleasure at the prospect of seeing him, the letter 
goes on to say that he will be received as chief among 
the companions of the Great House (Pharaoh), and that 
as Sinuhe must be now growing old and thinking on the 
day of his burial, he was to be assured of a great funeral 
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with the courtiers following his coffin, which “ shall be 
in a gilded case, the wood painted with blue, a canopy of 
cypress wood above thee, and oxen shall draw thee, the 
singers going before thee and they shall dance the 
funeral dance. Thou shalt not die in a strange land, nor 
be buried by the Amu; thou shalt not be laid in a sheep¬ 
skin when thou art buried ; all people shall beat the earth 
and lament over thy body when thou goest to the tomb.” 

Sanehat’s grateful reply is also given at length, and 
the tale closes with his joyful return to Egypt, his wel¬ 
come in the palace by the king, the queen, and the 
royal children, who sang an ode in his praise, “ waving 
their wands and sistra,” and how afterwards he was 
taken to his house, “the house of the king’s son, in 
which were delicate things, a place of coolness, fruits of 
the granary, treasures, clothes from the royal wardrobe, 
the finest of perfumes in every chamber and all the 
servants in their places. Years were removed from my 
limbs, I was shaved and polled my locks of hair, the 
foulness was cast to the desert with my garments. I 
clothed me in fine linen and anointed myself with the 
best oil of Egypt, I laid me on a bed, I gave up the sand 
to those who lie upon it, the oil of wood to him who 
would anoint himself therewith.” Lastly, he says, 
“There was built for me a pyramid among the pyra¬ 
mids . . . my statue was inlaid with gold, its girdle of 
pale gold, His Majesty caused it to be made; such is net- 
done to a man of low degree. May I be in favour of the 
King till the day of my death.” 




CHAPTER VI 

THE SECOND DARK AGES 

(1788-1580 B.C.) 

This mysterious period that lies between the Middle and 
the New Empire is full of puzzles, the answers to some 
of which, at least, are probably lying deep down under 
the salt marshes of Tanis in the north-east Delta. It may 
be that they will never be found; still, anything may 
happen in Egypt, and scientific digging with ample funds 
will doubtless some day unearth unlooked for treasures 
from that reluctant and ungrateful soil—or at any moment 
a stela or a scrap of papyrus might turn up at Sakkara or 
elsewhere that would shed light on one or other of the 
points at issue. 

At the end of the Twelfth Dynasty Egypt was very 
powerful and prosperous; a few years more and it was 
‘plunged in disorder, a prey to local strife and foreign 
invasion. The first two or three kings of the following 
dynasty—the thirteenth—seem to have ruled over the 
whole country and probably had their capital in the 
Fayum, for the kings’ name best known to us is Sebek- 
hotep, so called from Sebek, the crocodile god of that 
province. But disaster soon overtook them, and Egypt 
broke up again into petty princedoms all more or less 
under the sway of an alien race. 

Outside of Egypt the veil lifts a little and we get 
glimpses of the surrounding peoples. Syria was becom¬ 
ing much more civilised, while round about the Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts and the islands commerce had developed 
extensively, and there were many prosperous and settled 
communities living a peaceful and ordered life, under the 
hegemony of Crete. As was noted in the last chapter, 
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there was trade between Crete and Egypt as early as the 
Twelfth Dynasty, and during the centuries we are now 
considering the great palaces at Knossos and Palaso- 
kastro were built and decorated in the magnificent and 
extraordinarily modern style which has been the surprise 
of recent excavations. 

Crete must have flourished exceedingly throughout 
this age, but over Egypt all is darkness. All that is 
known for certain is that Egypt was conquered and ruled 
over by foreign kings, who were called the Hyksos by 
Manetho, an Egyptian priest who wrote the history of 
Egypt in the time of the first Ptolemies (300 B.c.) ; that 
the capital of the Ilyksos kings was at Tunis in the 
Delta, that two or three of these kings were supreme over 
the whole of Egypt, though during the greater part of 
the period the south was able to retain practical inde¬ 
pendence; and lastly, that it was a powerful southern 
family who took the lead in the expulsion of the invaders. 

But we cannot leave this dark period without further 
comment, for its obscurity covers what is to many people 
the most interesting part of Egyptian history—the sojourn 
of the Children of Israel—and this accordingly would 
seem the most suitable point at which to discuss, or at 
least to state, the problems of the Oppression and the 
Exodus. To the obvious question “Who were the 
Hyksos?” there is no satisfactory answer. The trans¬ 
lation given by Josephus, the Jewish historian, of the 
word Hyksos is “ Hyk,” a prince, and “ sos,” a shep¬ 
herd, and from this they have generally been called the 
“Shepherd Kings.” But this is a most uncertain 
reading, and it is much more likely that the word in 
Egyptian really meant “ Ruler of Countries,” and that 
the Hyksos kings were lords over a vast empire which 
embraced northern Egypt along with Syria and part of 
Asia Minor. 

Josephus believed that the Hyksos were the Children 
of Israel, who were not driven out of Egypt as the 
Egyptian historian avers, but led out by Moses according 
to the account in the Book of Exodus, and to prove this 
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he quotes at length from Manetho and combats the accu¬ 
sations of the historian against the invaders. But this 
testimony of Josephus was entirely discredited by the 
Egyptian scholars of the last century, and a tradition 
accepted which, while admitting that the Children of 
Israel probably came into Egypt under the Hyksos 
kings, would place the date of the Exodus as late as the 
reign of Merenptah (1225-1215 b.c.). 

A good many scholars, however, guided by some 
evidence which was not in possession of the older genera¬ 
tion of Egyptologists, are inclined to come back to the 
idea that Josephus knew what he was talking about, and 
though not suggesting that the Jews were actually the 
Ilyksos kings, they consider it likely that the date of 
the Exodus is very near that of their final defeat and 
expulsion. 

There is not much in the Bible account to favour one 
theory rather than the other; we are told that Joseph 
married the daughter of the High Priest of On (Helio¬ 
polis) and that Moses was found by Pharaoh’s daughter, 
but as there was always a high priest at Heliopolis and 
all the kings were called Pharaoh, there is nothing to be 
made out of that. 

The reasons in favour of the earlier dating are briefly 
as follows : 

1. The silence on the Egyptian side of any mention of 
the presence or departure of the Children of Israel is 
easier to understand if the Exodus took place at a time 
of national upheaval when there was a great movement 
for the expulsion of foreign tyrants under vigorous kings 
of Egypt. 

2. It has generally been felt by Old Testament scholars 
that to place the date of the Exodus under Merenptah 
(1225-1215 b.c.) and the settlement in Palestine even as 
little as forty or fifty years later, leaves too short a time 
for the events to have taken place which are chronicled 
in the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, down to 
King David, who cannot have reigned much, if at all, 
after b.c. xooo. 
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3. In the Tell el Amarna tablets, which are letters in 
the Babylonian language, written from Palestine about 
1400-1360 b.c., during the reigns of Amenhotep III. and 
Akhenaten, by Egyptian governors and rulers of semi¬ 
independent Syrian states, great complaint is made of 
the inroads of a certain desert people, called the Khabiri, 
who were attacking the country from the east and were 
burning towns, massacring the inhabitants, and settling 
themselves in the country. The etymology of the name 
is said by cuneiform scholars to he a fair rendering of the 
word “ Hebrew. 5> Now, if the Exodus did not occur till 
the later date, this remains an incomprehensible allusion, 
but if the Children of Israel went out along with, or soon 
after, the last of the Iiyksos, it becomes a very reasonable 
account of the settlement in Palestine from the point of 
view of the inhabitants. 

4. In a long inscription of Merenptah, chronicling his 
victories in Libya and in Syria, there occurs the first 
mention of Israel in the Egyptian language, and he 
speaks of Israel as one of the settled peoples of Palestine. 
When this stela was first found this was felt to be rather 
an awkward fact to have turned up, as it had not pre¬ 
viously been much questioned that Merenptah was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, but if the earlier dating be 
accepted and the Khabiri recognised as the invading 
tribes of Israel who had been settled in Palestine for a 
century before the time of Merenptah, it would lie a 
perfectly natural thing that he should put them along 
with the other peoples of Syria and Palestine in his list 
of conquests. 

Against this view and in favour of the other are the 
following considerations : 

1. If the Exodus took place at the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and the Children of Israel are to be 
identified with the Khabiri, the period of the wandering 
m the wilderness must be lengthened considerably over 
the “ forty years ” given in the Old Testament. In reply 
to this it can only be observed that “forty years’’ is 
admittedly used in an arbitrary way in many passages. 
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2. The names of the treasure cities, Pithom and 
Rameses, could hardly occur before the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. This objection is obvious and is the chief 
difficulty in the way of accepting the earlier dating, but 
a close examination of the Egyptian proper names, that 
of Joseph, his father-in-law, and other persons in the 
story, has brought out the fact that they are distinctly 
names which belong to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty (633- 
525 b.c.), and as no one could possibly refer Joseph or 
any other part of the narrative to so late a date as that, it 
follows that the form of the names must be due to the 
editor of the last recension; probably Ezra the scribe, 
who lived about 460 b.c. and gave the Egyptian names 
in the form in which he was most familiar with them, 
regardless of archaeological accuracy. 

There are difficulties about both theories, and though 
we may lean to one rather than to the other, it is better 
to admit that the question can hardly be answered satis¬ 
factorily on the facts as they are known at present. 

Turning to the monuments, we are confronted by a 
blank almost more complete than that of the records. 
Some strange figures of black basalt in Cairo Museum 
used always to be attributed to the ITyksos, partly 
because they looked so very different from anything 
else, but chiefly because they were found at Tanis, and 
because the oldest of the many cartouches inscribed on 
them is that of Apophis or Apepi, one of the Hyksos 
kings. And it used to be said that as the Hyksos were 
probably Semitic they were not artists, that they left very 
few sculptures, and that these few did not look Egyptian. 
But it must be admitted that if these statues do not look 
Egyptian, still less do they look Semitic. They are 
extremely fine in their massive ugliness, and there is no 
doubt about the skill of the sculptors who could hew the 
tough black rock into such characteristic forms. But it 
is more likely that they are of a far higher antiquity and 
that they are solitary survivors of the oldest art and 
civilisation that flourished in the Delta. 

A Hyksos king, who must be mentioned here, how- 
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ever, is Khyan, monuments of whom have been found as 
widely apart as Crete and Baghdad. If only his features 
were known it might be possible to gain some idea of 
what race he belonged to, but by bad luck there only 
exists one statue of him, and of that only the base. The 
feet and the name are there, but no more. It is of black 
basalt, not unlike the Tanis statues, but was found at 
Bubastis (Zagazig). 

A good many scarabs of the Hyksos period are found 
both in Egypt and in Syria and are pretty easily recog¬ 
nisable. 

Very few other objects, large or small, can be assigned 
to this age. If there was any distinctive art or style about 
the Hyksos monuments, other than the scarabs, examples 
of it must be sought for in the Delta, and especially at 
Tanis, where, perhaps, much information may yet be 
gained as to the state of Egypt during these centuries of 
chaotic confusion. 


CHAPTER VII 


NEW EMPIRE : EARLY EIGHTEENTH 
DYNASTY 

(1580-141X B.C.) 

We now reach the greatest epoch in the history of 
Egypt, when, having thrown off the foreign yoke, her 
own armies tinder her own kings extended her power 
over all the neighbouring lands, and, just as we have to 
go to Giza and Sakkara to get an idea of the splendid art 
and the free, simple life of the early dynasties, so to 
realise what Egypt was at her mightiest we must visit 
Luxor and Thebes. 

It is indeed a revelation to see the temples at Karnak 
and Luxor, still so majestic in their decay, which the 
kings of the earth built to the glory of their divine father, 
and those others, hardly less gorgeous, which they reared 
in the cemetery across the river to their own; and to visit 
the valley where they are buried and follow the path 
which their funeral processions once trod, farther and 
farther into the recesses of the desert cliffs to the 
cavernous openings of their tombs, then to descend 
through corridors and halls painted with strange, bright- 
coloured scenes of gods and men and demons, till, at 
last, the chamber is reached where the Pharaoh once lay, 
surely in the grandest resting-place ever devised by man. 

Such things are seen by every visitor and will not fail 
to impress even the most hasty and impatient traveller, 
but those who have more time to spend will find that the 
smaller private tombs which honeycomb the Sheikh Abd 
el Gurneh Hill are no less wonderful. They are a mine 
of wealth for Egyptian scholars and all students of 
ancient history, for not only do the pictures and bio¬ 
graphical notices which they contain give the chief source 
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for wfiat is known of the private life of the Egyptians, 
but there, and there alone in the world, are pictures of 
other peoples, Syrians, Negroes, Hittites, Cretans, Phoe¬ 
nicians, bringing their wares and the products of their 
lands as tribute to Thebes, fifteen centuries before our era. 

Although what remains in these tombs to-day is 
perhaps the hundredth part of what has been lost, it is 
still to them that we look for light on many sides of 
Egypt’s past; and though to visit them requires time and 
patience to scramble up and down a hot hill-side and to 
wait, when we step out of the blinding glare into the 
half-dark of a little rock-cut chamber, until our eyes 
can pick out the scenes.—often, alas ! fragmentary and 
defaced—yet once we begin to see for ourselves and to 
find scraps of beautiful painting, graceful figures of 
dancers, spirited hunting scenes, processions of foreign 
captives doing obeisance or bringing gifts of gold and 
ebony, Syrian and Mycencean vases, the fascination of 
the place takes hold of us, and we look back on days so 
spent as some of our best memories of the best place in 
Egypt. 

Unless Thebes has been visited, the fine collections 
of Eighteenth-Dynasty art in Cairo and other museums 
lose a great part of their interest, but most museums are 
rich in objects from Thebes, and it is well to become as 
familiar with them as possible so as to understand better 
the changes in custom and religion that have come about. 

The architecture and decoration of the tombs in the 
New Empire were on a very regular model and follow in 
essentials the arrangements of the earlier times, in that 
the outer part is mainly concerned with the daily and 
the public life of the owner, while the stela and the food 
supply, on which his continued existence depended, 
occupy the inner and more private chambers. As the 
Theban tombs are not mastabas, like those at Sakkara, 
but are hollowed out of the rock, they are more uniform 
in plan and consist usually of a forecourt and a T-shaped 
internal chamber, the cross part of which is fairly well 
lighted and contains the scenes of daily life with the 
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titles and occupations of the deceased, while the long 
limb of the T running back into the cliff shows the 
funeral procession carrying the tomb furniture, groups 
of sorrowing relatives and professional mourners follow¬ 
ing, and at the far end a shrine where statues of the 
dead man and his wife generally stood. In theory the 
burial shaft would be found below this inner part, but 
this is not often actually the case, and it may be under 
any part of the tomb or outside it altogether. There fre¬ 
quently are several shafts belonging to one chapel. The 
burial chamber at the foot of the shaft, where the coffin 
was placed, was undecorated, but a good deal of furniture 
was put into it, and these objects had changed consider¬ 
ably since the Middle Empire. 

Ideas of immortality had evidently extended very 
much, for people of ordinary and small means now felt 
that they could expect their wants in the next world to 
be attended to, but that their welfare there depended 
greatly on their conduct in this one and also on the 
precautions which they were able to take to ensure the 
protection of the gods in the future state. The magical 
texts and mythology connected with the passage of the 
dead through the underworld to the Judgment Flail of 
Osiris, and the trial to be conducted there, had by this 
time grown to such dimensions that they could no longer 
be written on the coffin, but required a long roll of 
papyrus to contain them. This collection of magic texts 
is called the Book of the Dead, and was placed inside the 
coffin on the mummy. 

The model statuettes of servants which were such a 
marked feature of the graves of the early Middle Empire 
have entirely disappeared, and their place is taken by 
numbers of little mummy-shaped statuettes, the presence 
of which was noted at the end of Dynasty XII. That 
these also were servants intended for the use of the dead 
is evident, not only from the inscriptions they bear, but 
also from the hoes painted on their shoulders and the 
bags for tools on their backs. Rich fields were the 
Egyptian idea of Paradise, and their Champs Elysees 
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were understood most literally; but rich fields have to be 
tilled, and a man did not want to spend his time in the 
next world ploughing and sowing, so these little figures 
were put into the tomb to do the drudgery for him. 
These are among the most familiar of all Egyptian 
antiquities, owing to the vast numbers of them which 
exist as well as their rather attractive appearance; they 
are often made of good glaze and of a beautiful colour* 
They are known as ushcibtiu or “answerers,” because 
their function was that, when the name of the deceased 
master was called on to perform the tasks which fell to 
him to accomplish, they should be there to answer for 
him* In the Eighteenth Dynasty they are not nearly so 
numerous as they afterwards became, but as they are a 
regular accompaniment of every burial this seems the 
most suitable place to notice them. 

The types of the coffins have also changed consider¬ 
ably from the old style with eyes on the outside, which 
were so well known in the Middle Empire. There is 
from the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards a great deal more 
variety about them, far too much indeed to enter on any 
description here, but the large collections in Cairo and 
in the British Museum may be studied chronologically. 

After the collapse of the Middle Empire under foreign 
invasion, some of the chief southern families appear to 
have been able to retain a measure of independence and 
even to have ranked as kings, who must have been 
contemporary with the much more powerful Hyksos 
monarchy in the north. On the plateau above Drah 
Abu’l Neggah, on the west bank of the Nile opposite 
Luxor, there stood once several little pyramids which 
belonged to kings of the Fourteenth Dynasty. They 
were called Antef, like their forerunners in the Eleventh, 
but practically nothing is known about them, for the 
history of Upper as well as of Lower Egypt is most 
obscure during the centuries of Hyksos rule. It may, 
however, be assumed that the south was never completely 
under the Hyksos yoke, and about 1600 b.c. we find a 
powerful Theban family taking the lead in the long 
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s truggl e for emancipation, which ended in the expulsion 
of the invaders. These Theban chiefs were reckoned as 
the Seventeenth Dynasty, and three of them in succession 
were called Sekenenra. The mummy of the last of them 
has the skull cleft by the blow of a battle-axe, so it is fair 
to suppose that he was killed in battle in the hard fighting 
against the Hyksos, and by some writers the dynasty is 
considered to close with his death. 

Something must now be said on the peculiarities of the 
Egyptian succession laws, so far as they are understood, 
and the guiding principle for us to lay hold of is the old 
theory of the physical descent which we have noted as 
early as the Fifth Dynasty (p. 40). 

In old times the king was called the son of Ra; in the 
Middle and New Empires, when Ra had become identi¬ 
fied with Amen the Theban god, the king is accounted 
the son of Amen Ra, and the belief was that at some 
time the god had become the father, by a mortal mother, 
of the ancestor of the dynasty. Thus, though it was 
almost unheard of for a woman to reign, the succession 
had to go on in the female line. 

Once this fiction of the divine descent was accepted, 
we can easily understand that the marriages of brother 
and sister became almost a necessity in order to keep the 
divine blood uncontaminated. So long as a son born of 
two divinely descended parents succeeded his father the 
dynasty would have an unchallenged right, but when 
there was no son, or when the throne was usurped, the 
successor seems invariably to have legitimised himself 
by marrying a princess of the old royal family, in whose 
veins the divine essence was still supposed to flow. Later 
on in this dynasty, when there was any doubt about the 
claim of the reigning sovereign, we shall see that the old 
myth was enacted over again, and an actual interposition 
of Amen Ra himself was declared to have occurred. 

Fuller records exist about the Eighteenth Dynasty 
than about any other period, but the beginnings of it are 
somewhat obscure, and scholars are not in agreement as 
to who was the first king. It is quite clear, however, that 
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the title to the throne was transmitted by an heiress, for 
two great ladies of the end of the Seventeenth Dynasty, 
a mother and daughter, Aahhotep and Nefertari, were 
worshipped as ancestral goddesses by their descendants 
in the Eighteenth. There is no break in continuity 
between the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Dynasties, and 
the matter is only of interest to Egyptologists, but 
between the new state of Egypt and the old feudal 
monarchy which we knew in the Twelfth Dynasty there 
is a vast gulf. 

To quote Professor Krman : “ The feudal state had 
quite disappeared and the government had become 
highly centralised; the land tenure was now exactly what 
is described in Genesis as having been brought about by 
Joseph— i.e., all land belonged to the king as his personal 
property, the people worked it and paid over one-fifth of 
the proceeds to the royal treasury. All governors of 
provinces were appointed by the king or by the great 
viziers on behalf of the king, and these posts were, often 
given as a reward for military services.” For Egypt 
became in this dynasty a great military power; no doubt 
the army had been gathered together and the fighting 
habit acquired against the Hyksos, and it was very 
natural that the kings should use the armed force at their 
disposal for foreign expeditions. 

King Sekenenra of the cleft skull was succeeded by 
Kames, who probably married Aahhotep; their son 
Aahmes drove the Hyksos out of Avaris, their last 
stronghold in Egypt, and pursued them across the 
frontier to the south of Palestine. His queen was his 
sister Nefertari, daughter of Aahhotep, and their son 
Amenhotep I. seems to have married his sister Aah¬ 
hotep II., but to have left no son, and the succession 
passed with their daughter Aahmes to her husband 
Thothmes I., who was not of royal blood. 

A most beautiful and important case of jewellery, 
belonging to Aahhotep, Kames, and Aahmes, deserves 
careful study, and a comparison with the Middle Empire 
jewels from Dahshur will help to show some of the 
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changes in style that had taken place in Egypt. The use 
of foreign designs is much more marked, is, indeed, very 
characteristic of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Plate I. 2, the battle-axe of King Aahmes, is one of 
the most beautiful things in the magnificent collection of 
jewellery in Cairo, and is, moreover, of great interest as 
showing the influence of Mycenaean art. Indeed, the 
inlaid figures on it might have been made in Crete or any 
of the old centres of JEgean civilisation rather than in 
Egypt, and recall the description in Homer of the work 
of Ilephaistos on the shield of Achilles. The gold 
strapping by which the blade is fixed to the handle is 
curious. The inlay is of gold upon bronze, and the 
hieroglyphs are of coloured stone let into a gold back¬ 
ground. This Mycenaean influence is entirely to be 
expected, for all exploration goes to show that at this 
time—1600-1500 b.c. —there was a widespread civilisation 
round the Mediterranean, centred at Crete, which was 
the sea-power and carried the products of Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, the islands and mainland of Greece from 
one country to another. This was the epoch of the palace 
at Knossos, which was several storeys in height, with 
frescoed walls, had a splendid throne room and modern 
drainage system. The tombs of Abd el Gurneh are full 
of pictures of foreigners and foreign wares, but in the 
Cairo Museum such monuments are somewhat scarce. 
Had the Theban private tombs only been in better 
preservation we should have had wonderful material for 
the early archaeology of the Mediterranean countries, but 
it is only in recent years that their very great importance 
has been recognised, and but little has as yet been pub¬ 
lished, which amounts to saying that all the evidence 
they can give is in constant danger of destruction. 

Thothmes I. was a really powerful king, and extended 
the authority of Egypt so far that the Sudan ’again became 
a province, and a great part of Syria was conquered. He 
even set up a memorial pillar on the shores of the Euph¬ 
rates to chronicle his farthest advance to the north and 
east. But the records of his reign are scanty, and his 
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main interest for us is in his family and what can be 
learned of their remarkable achievements, for after him 
there conies an extremely interesting* but very difficult 
bit of history. There were furious quarrels about the 
succession, and it is impossible to be at all certain what 
the sequence of events really was, which is the more 
disappointing and makes us feel the want of literature 
even more keenly than usual, for assuredly there came 
in a question of personality and a clash of wills which 
must have been vivid and dramatic but at which we can 
only dimly guess. Professor Breasted has put forward a 
working hypothesis which fits in well with the known 
facts. According to this, Hatshc.psut, Thothmes II., and 
Thothmes III., were all children of Thothmes I., but 
the only child by the queen Aahmcs, through whom 
Thothmes I. had obtained his title to the throne, was 
Hatshepsut, so that she was the only divinely descended 
heir, and she was probably a good deal older than the 
two princes her half-brothers. 

The Legitimist party, as we may call it, was so strong 
that Thothmes I., fairly early in his reign, nominated 
Hatshepsut as his successor in her own right, but it was 
an unheard-of thing for a queen to reign independently 
of a husband, and it was inevitable that there should be 
great opposition to it. It is a safe guess that Hatshepsut 
was a woman of talent and force of character, less safe 
but still probable that Thothmes II. was weak, and fairly 
certain that Thothmes III. was remarkably gifted. 

What probably happened was that Hatshepsut married 
her half-brother Thothmes III. when he was a child, 
while Thothmes I. was still reigning. A curious scene 
was stage-managed in the temple of Karnak, where the 
young Thothmes was then acting as a priest. The image 
of the god, as it was being carried in solemn procession, 
stopped before the young prince, raised him from the 
ground where he had prostrated himself, and caused him 
to take the place where the king was wont to offer incense, 
thus indicating the will of the god that he should reign. 

For a year or two Hatshepsut and he reigned jointly, 
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as it would appear by the cartouches, but Hatshepsut of 
course taking the entire authority; then they were in 
some way overcome by the opposing” party, the old king 
Thothmes I., who associated himself with his other son 
Thothmes II. They took the trouble to hammer out the 
names of Hatshepsut on her monuments and to assert 
Thothmes II. as the rightful king of Egypt; but this did 
not last very long, for the old king died and Thothmes II. 
conveniently followed suit, so Hatshepsut and Thothmes 
III. again resumed the power, but, whether on account of 
Thothmes III.’s youth or the very energetic character of 
Hatshepsut, Thothmes remains very much in the back¬ 
ground for several years more. 

Hatshepsut found the country very prosperous and 
did a great deal to develop its resources by peace and 
good government. She did not go to war at all, and the 
great work of her life, after the building of her funerary 
temple at Der el Bahri, was the expedition she sent to 
Punt (S. Arabia or Somaliland?) to bring trees and 
herbs, gold and frankincense for the temple of her father 
Amen. The priesthood of Amen must have been obedient 
to so faithful a daughter, and there seems to have been 
much communication between Karnak and Der el Bahri, 

# which, with its magnificent situation, was well suited for 
processions and spectacular shows such as the Egyptians 
loved. Happily a great deal of the temple decoration 
remains in place, and we can see on one whole terrace 
the story of her birth, and how in very truth Hatshepsut 
was the daughter, not of Thothmes I. the mortal, but of 
Amen Ra himself and the divine Queen Aahmes, and so 
had an unimpeachable right to the throne. These claims 
were taken exception to by some successor, and the 
names, and indeed entire figures , have been chiselled 
out. This irreverence has usually been set down to 
Thothmes III. as a posthumous revenge on Hatshepsut 
for having kept the reins in her own hands for so long, 
but it is not quite certain that it was his doing. 

The principal terrace at Der el Bahri is occupied with 
the Punt expedition, and the pictures of ships with com- 
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plicated rigging*, the arrival at Punt, the barter with the 
inhabitants, the houses and trees of the tropical country, 
and the wonderful collection of things brought back to 
Egypt are well known and worth long study. Unfor¬ 
tunately many of the scenes were removed long ago, but 
a very good publication of all those which remain in 
place has been made by the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
In the Cairo Museum there are only a few blocks, just 
enough to show the style of the work, and one of these 
has on it a picture of the Queen of Punt, which has the 
unusual quality in a museum exhibit that it may be 
guaranteed to make the beholder laugh (Plate X. 2). 
She is going in procession with figures of men of Punt 
carrying tribute to the Egyptians who have just arrived 
in the country. The artist has been at great pains to 
show how very fat she was and what peculiar clothes she 
wore. What a pity the Egyptians did not more often 
depart from their conventions in figure drawing ! Hat- 
shepsut says that rare and fragrant trees were brought 
from Punt to make beautiful the garden of Amen at 
Karnak and to border the roads that led to it. We have 
noted that her predecessor Mentuhotep had done the 
same long before and that the roots of the trees he 
planted have been covered and preserved by HatshepsuPs • 
causewa}' (p. 57). There is some speculation as to how 
the ships went to Punt, and the probability seems to 
be that there was already a canal, running through the 
eastern Delta, which connected the Nile witli the Red 
Sea. Such a canal certainly existed in later times, and 
there is a tradition (p. 65) that it was the work of Sesos- 
tris, which, considering what immense engineering works 
were undertaken in the Middle Empire, seems quite pos¬ 
sible. From the pictures it certainly looks as if the ships 
arrived at Thebes, as they had been loaded up at Punt 
without any change; if they had been brought across the 
desert from Kosseir to Coptos we should expect to have 
been shown something about it. - 
After Hatshepsut had reigned thirty years, fifteen as 
heir-apparent to her father and fifteen as the wife of 
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Thothmes III., it was time for her to hold a jubilee 
festival, and the correct way to celebrate this was to set 
up two obelisks in the temple of the god. She sent her 
chancellor Senmut, with architects and an army of work¬ 
men, to carry out this and to bring larger and finer 
obelisks than any sovereign had yet erected. In seven 
months’ time Senmut and his workmen quarried, shaped, 
inscribed, brought from Aswan, and set up in Ivarnak 
the two superb obelisks which are still in place at the 
entrance to the Eighteenth-Dynasty temple—one erect, 
the other in fragments but not beyond the possibility of 
being put together. 

Her tomb is in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
where she was one of the first to be buried, and its long 
entrance passage is tunnelled below the cliff to a point 
almost underneath her temple. 

After she died Thothmes was left to reign alone, and 
at once entered on a vigorous career of conquest. An 
exceptional amount is known about his time from the 
official annals inscribed on the walls of Ivarnak and 
from the many tombs of his generals and viziers on the 
Hill of Gurneh, where we can see pictures of the tribute 
that came from Nubia and Syria as well as read the 
descriptions of the campaigns abroad and records of the 
internal affairs of the country. 

His conquests were of a much more permanent order 
than any that had gone before, and he evidently adapted 
and used several of the Syrian coast towns as military 
and naval bases where his fleet could lie in safety and he 
could gather his stores for expeditions by land. He made 
no less than seventeen campaigns in Syria, laid most of 
the peoples of Palestine under tribute, and settled Egyp¬ 
tian officials as local governors in several places. As he 
went northwards and inland he came in contact with two 
powerful non-Semitic peoples who inhabited the northern 
Euphrates valley—the Mitanni, who seem to have had 
their capital somewhere in the region of Aleppo, and the 
Hittites, who were beginning to push down from Asia 
Minor. Thothmes III. crossed the Euphrates, defeated 
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the Mitanni, and even made a treaty with the King of 
Babylon, but of course made no permanent acquisition 
of territory so far away from Egypt. Besides this vast 
activity in Syria he made one or two expeditions into the 
Sudan, where the frontier of Egypt was always having 
to be pushed farther south, and the claim in his annals 
that the boundaries of his empire were from the Fourth 
Cataract of the Nile to Euphrates was probably well 
justified. 

Thebes must have been a marvellous place in his time, 
with boats and barges of every size and description 
coming and going with the wealth of the Mediterranean 
lands and the abundance of gold and ivory, slaves, 
incense, and furs from the Sudan. Lions, apes, and 
giraffes were brought to stock the gardens of the king 
and his father Amen, and horses and chariots, unknown 
to ancient times, came down in great numbers from Syria 
as trophies of war. Horses were apparently brought in 
by the Hyksos from Asia; at least, there is no mention 
of them in the Middle Empire, whereas at the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty they are frequently shown on 
the tomb walls and very well drawn. 

On the hill of Sheikh Abd el Gurneh are the graves 
of the men who carried on the works of building and 
decorating the temples, who brought down the obelisks 
from the quarries, superintended the collection of tribute 
from foreigners and taxes from Egyptians, and as the 
art of the Eighteenth Dynasty was extremely faithful and 
graphic the interest of studying these representations is 
unparalleled. When the artists could let themselves go 
a little and were not too much hampered by the strict 
canons of orthodox tomb decoration we get most spirited 
pictures, and they specially enjoyed drawing anything 
which was new to them, like the long, embroidered robe 
of Hittites and other Asiatics and the beautiful shapes of 
the gold and silver vases that came from Europe. High 
up, near the top of the hill, is the tomb of old Anena, 
who held office under Thothmes I., II., and III.; not far 
off is that of Senmut, Hatshepsut’s trusted chancellor 
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and steward. It must have been deliberately destroyed 
by the action of enemies in ancient times, for its walls 
' are chipped away with regular and systematic thorough¬ 
ness except in one corner, where a little row of four 
figures still remains, and by good luck these are no 
ordinary offering bearers, but show the narrow waists 
drawn tightly in by a girdle of coloured leather which 
we have learned to know as Cretan; moreover, they carry 
vases with Mycenman ornament, and one of them even 
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bears a silver cup adorned with bulls’ heads and gold 
rosettes, which must assuredly have come from the 
Knossos Palace. In the fourth Egyptian room of the 
British Museum are several fine fragments of wall-paint¬ 
ing from these tombs, which give a good idea of the 
subjects and the technique used by the artists. They are 
not quite so good as the best, but they are very charming 
and show several interesting scenes. There is a beautiful 
one where Sebekhotep, the owner of the tomb, goes out 
into the marshes in a little boat to boomerang the birds. 
His wife stands by him, a small daughter squatting in 
the bottom of the boat clasps his knees, and his retriev¬ 
ing cat, climbing up a papyrus stem which bends under 
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its weight, catches the wounded birds. Other scenes 
represent the inspection of geese and cattle, which was 
probably conducted in the very same way as we were 
shown it in the Eleventh Dynasty in Plate VII., only 
here it is painted on a flat wall instead of being modelled 
in the round. One of the most interesting of these 
frescoes has a scene of the bringing in of tribute by 
Syrians whose dress and features are very characteristic 
and are often to be seen in the Sheikh efiGurneh tombs. 
Another fragment shows the painting of a garden with a 
large pond in the middle, all drawn according to Egyp¬ 
tian rules and a little difficult to understand at first, but 
this and all the other frescoes are most interesting and 
worthy of study. 

One of the most important of these tombs is that: of 
Rekhmara, a vizier under Thothmes III., but unfor¬ 
tunately it has been much copied, and the copyists have, 
as at Beni Hassan, treated it with some medium which 
has damaged the colours very much; the light is not 
very good, and considerable time must be allowed there 
if one is to get an adequate notion of the variety of 
subjects and the excellence of the work. On the wall 
facing the doorway, on the left-hand side, is a fine repre¬ 
sentation of the products of the Sudan, and not only are 
the piles of ivory tusks and rings of gold depicted and 
numbered as they were placed in the treasury, but we see 
a live elephant being brought along, a bear, a baboon, 
and a giraffe with a monkey clinging to its long neck. 
Chariots and prancing horses come from Syria as well as 
fine vases, bows and arrows, jewellery, and other tilings 
of value. In the inner part are all details of the funeral 
ceremonies, including the making of furniture and 
statues, the banquet with guests wreathed in lotus 
flowers; also singers and dancers, but these are of 
frequent occurrence and can be better studied in other 
tombs. The drawing of negro women with their babies 
is from the tomb of Huy, a Viceroy of the Sudan. The 
colouring is bright and crude, the petticoats being striped 
red, blue, and yellow. This tomb is full of interesting 
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scenes and pictures of animals, boats, and objects im¬ 
ported from Nubia, but it is difficult to see, as, like many 
other of the rock tombs, it was used as a house until 
recent times, and some of the paintings are so blackened 
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by smoke as to be in a hopeless condition. A large part 
of it has been beautifully copied—and so rescued from 
complete destruction—by Mrs. de Garis Davies. 

The mortuary temple of Thothmes III. was on the 
edge of the desert, looking to Thebes, but it is in total 
ruin, and for the finest work directly carried out by him 
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we must look to Karnak, where he did a great deal of 
building, much of which remains and is sufficient to give 
us a fair idea of the size and appearance of the temple at 
this period. 

We have to “ think away ” the Hyposlyle Hall and all 
the forecourt near the Nile and then stand facing the 
Eighteenth-Dynasty temple of which Thothmes built 
the great hall and a pylon; his, too, are the lovely granite 
columns with lotus and papyrus ornament—symbolic of 
Upper and Lower Egypt—and among the most curious 
and interesting parts of Karnak is the festival hall, built 
for his Seel Heb festival (held to celebrate his jubilee 
year, the first occasion after a reign of thirty years, pos¬ 
sibly every fifth year of his reign after that), with its 
garden adjoining, and on the walls of one little hall a 
list of the flowers, trees, and animals which he had 
brought from his Syrian campaigns to enrich the temple 
of his father Amen Ra. These things still stand in 
Karnak, in the place for which they were made, but the 
obelisks he set up for his many jubilees are scattered far 
and wide. One is in Constantinople, one in Rome, one 
on the Thames Embankment, and one in Central Park, 
New York. 

Many of his portraits exist; the best of them is a 
beautiful statue of him as a young man (Plate IV. 3, 
Cairo Museum). It is carved in clark-coloured slate and 
was found at Karnak along with many other statues 
which had been thrown into a pit below water level and 
were laboriously recovered not many years ago. This is 
another of the temple caches like that in the old temple 
at Hieraconpolis (p. 12), and probably means that the 
statues were hurriedly swept out of the way of the 
Assyrians, who devastated the place under Assurbanipal. 

The tomb of Thothmes III. is not often visited; the 
approach to it is steep and the descent into it somewhat 
difficult. It is hidden away among the cliffs at the head 
of the valley, and, being so remote, has not been lighted 
by electricity, so it would not be one of those seen on 
a single visit, but it is a remarkable place with a great 
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oval hall inside covered with a fine decoration in black 
line like that in the tomb of his successor Amenhotep IL 
It is not surprising that such a king as Thothmes III. 
should have become a god to succeeding generations in 
a more literal sense than the formal deification which 
was decreed to every Pharaoh. He was a popular hero 
as well as a great king, and hundreds of years after his 
death his name was such a lucky thing to have about one 
that scarab amulets bearing his name are among the 
commonest of Egyptian antiquities. 

The tomb of Amenhotep II. is a very interesting one. 
It was discovered some years ago, and happily the 
mummy had not been removed in ancient times, but was 
found in place in the splendid quartzite sarcophagus 
where it still lies, and the electric lamp of the twentieth 
century now sheds its light on the very features of the 
Pharaoh in the very place where he was laid to rest 3,400 
years ago. 

His jewellery had been plundered by the ancient 
robbers and the tomb ransacked for anything of value, 
but the fragments that were left still make a goodly show 
in the Cairo Museum, where they are arranged along 
with the very similar relics of his successor Thothmes' IV. 
The pieces of glass from these tombs are interesting 
specimens of a very early technique, and specially to be 
noted is a magnificent chariot front from the war chariot 
of Thothmes IV., which has been placed in the south 
gallery, near the model of a complete chariot from the 
Florence Museum. It is ornamented with scenes of the 
king riding over the prostrate forms of his Syrian and 
negro foes, whose characteristic features are most admir¬ 
ably drawn. When covered, as it originally was, with 
paint and gilding this must have been a superb piece. 

This king, Thothmes IV., comes before us in another 
connection besides that of the objects from his tomb. It 
is a long while since we have heard much of Memphis, 
but he seems to have spent some time in that part of 
Egypt, and is said to have made the first attempt on 
record to clear the Great Sphinx of sand. One day, 
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while he was still a prince and perhaps not heir to the 
throne, he was hunting on the desert near Giza and fell 
asleep in the shadow of the Sphinx. He does not make 
any mention of the pyramids, and believed the Sphinx to 
be an image of his father the sun-god, under which 
aspect it was worshipped at that time. In a dream his 
father, the god, appeared to him and promised him the 
kingdom and a long reign if he would do to him that 
which he desired and remove the sand of the desert from 
his aching limbs. The prince was obedient to the vision, 
cleared away the sand, and set up a tablet between the 
paws to tell the tale. A stela, professing to be an ancient 
copy of this tablet, still stands there, now entirely covered 
by the sand. It should be noted that the word <c stela ” 
had by this time extended its meaning so far as to 
include purely secular objects. Any single stone with 
figures and inscription commemorative of an historical 
event is known as a stela. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the funerary stela was still the essential part of tomb 
decoration, although somewhat modified in character. 

An important event for Egyptian history was the 
marriage of Thothmes IV. with a princess of the 
Mitanni, Mut em Ua. This was the first of many foreign 
alliances, and marks the beginning of a change in Egyp¬ 
tian manners also; as we shall see in the following 
chapter, it made an irregularity in the succession which 
had to be got over by a new intervention of Amen Ra. 
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NEW EMPIRE ( Continued): LATER 
EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

(140-1350 B.C.) 

Amkni-iotkp III. succeeded his father Tholhmes IV., but 
as he was llie son of a foreign princess and not of an 
Egyptian heiress to the throne, this was not in the 
regular order of things according to received ideas, and 
Amenhotep 111., one of the most powerful and magnifi¬ 
cent. of Egyptian kings, seems not to have been one of 
those who had the best title to the throne. 

In this reign Egypt was at the zenith of its power, and 
Amenhotep aimed at consolidating its greatness, not by 
further foreign conquest, but by peaceful alliances and 
development at home. Thebes, the capital, was to be 
more splendid than ever, and’ Amen*was to be Worshipped 
on an even greater scale than before. It was doubtless, 
however, for dynastic reasons that he felt the need of 
building a new 7 and special temple for the god, in which 
could be incorporated another scene of “ divine birth,” 
similar to the one in Der el Bahri, where Hatshepsut 
proclaims her legitimate right to the throne of Egypt as 
being the daughter of Amen Ra. Amenhotep built the 
colonnaded court of the temple of Luxor, which many 
consider to be the highest achievement of Egyptian 
architecture, and in one of the small chambers adjoining 
it, generally knowm as the Birth Blouse, he adapts the 
story of the divine birth to legitimise his own claim to be 
king, through his mother Mut em Ua, whom Amen Ra 
is supposed to have seen, loved, and gained possession of 
by the help of Isis. The treatment of the tale is almost 
exactly similar to that at Der el Bahri; the fashioning of 
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the child and his “Ka M by Khnum, the goddesses 
attending on Mut em Ua at his birth, his presentation to 
Amen, and being nursed by the nine Hathors in the 
presence of the gods. The British Museum preserves 
several of his portraits, two of which, in hard sandstone, 
are especially fine and must have come from his funerary 
temple. 

Amenhotep III. also built extensively at Karnak and 
made the great avenue of sphinxes which connected the 
two temples and along which the sacred barque of the 
god was borne in procession on his festival days. But, 
in spite of all this tremendous show of devotion to Amen 
and the established ritual of Egyptian religion, there 
were opposing forces at: work, and the breath of a new 
spirit was inspiring the ancient traditions with a new 
life. 

Here we find ourselves at an extremely interesting 
point of history, for the next half-century was to decide 
whether Egypt should take its place—the leading place, 
as it would then have been—among the young civilisa¬ 
tions that were rising in the other countries round the 
Mediterranean seaboard. It felt the new spirit stirring, 
it touched new heights of thought, new aims in art, but 
the weight of the past was too heavy, and before the 
Eighteenth Dynasty closed Egypt's future was sealed 
and its religion and art stereotyped for all time. Other 
nations were making rapid progress about this time, for 
a very different state of things appears in Syria in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty from what is known of it from the 
few mentions which occur earlier. And Syrian influence 
was enormous in Egypt at the time of Amenhotep III. 
The tombs are full of pictures of the beautiful things that 
came from there and from Crete, and we may be sure 
that the king and the great nobles took the pride of 
collectors in the graceful vases, the gold and silver inlaid 
work, and embroideries that came from abroad. 

The foreign influence in this reign is so strong that 
the famous wife of Amenhotep III., Queen Thyi, was 
often supposed to have been a foreigner, but the dis- 
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covery of the tomb of her parents, Yuaa and Thuaa, has 
shown that to all appearance they were Egyptians, and 
not of the royal house, so that her revolutionary views, 
as well as her great importance in the history of Egypt, 
remain something of a puzzle. She must have been a 
very remarkable woman indeed. Amenhotep associated 
her with himself on nearly all his monuments, and his 
and her colossal statues are the first things that catch the 
eye as we enter the museum of Cairo. These were made 
for their funerary temple which stood on the edge of the 
desert, now under cultivation, behind the two large 
Colossi which all travellers pass on their way to the 
Ramesscum and Mcdinet Habu. These are, indeed, 
colossal statues of Amenhotep III. which stood in front 
of his temple and were famous in Roman time as the 
Colossi of Memnon. Amenhotep had a palace not far 
from there and made a great artificial lake on which he 
and Queen Thyi went boating. It is almost certain that 
the mounds of the Birket Habu, a little to the south of 
the Colossi, were part of the enclosing embankment of 
this artificial sheet of water. 

Extensive remains of the palace are still to be seen, but 
they only show the ground plan consisting of low lines of 
brick walls, and it requires a patient study of these and 
of the fragments that were carefully gathered up in the 
course of excavations to restore the place and the scheme 
of decoration, which was extremely gay and brilliant. 
Aided also by the palace of Akhenaten, the son of Amen¬ 
hotep III., at Tell el Amarna, which is similar in style, 
it has been possible to reconstruct the patterns on ceil¬ 
ings, floors, columns, and door jambs. The brick walls 
were covered with a fine coating of white plaster on 
which were painted flowers, birds, and fish, very free 
and broad in treatment; some of the floors represented a 
pond fringed with water-plants with lotus growing from 
it, fish swimming, and birds flying. This kind of orna¬ 
ment would doubtless soon wear off, but must have been 
cheap and easy to replace. On one at least of the roofs 
was the pattern, well known in Crete, of spirals and 
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bulls* heads; round the doors was another design of 
spirals, here carried out in gold leaf and tiles of gorgeous 
blue faience. New York Museum will some day show a 
reconstruction of one of the halls of this palace, which 
will be of the utmost interest, and at present exhibits 
some of the objects and motifs of decoration which were 
found there. 

As to the plan of the building, there were two or three 
large halls for banquets or audiences, and apparently 
much open-air accommodation on loggias and roofs, but 
the most novel and interesting feature to us is the private 
apartments of the courtiers and ladies-in-waiting, perhaps 
the ladies of the royal harim. There are many suites of 
these, divided by corridors running lengthwise, then by 
short cross-passages, from each of which open two sets 
of rooms. Each of the suites consists of two bedrooms, 
a sitting-room, maid’s room, and bathroom; at least, 
that is how we should express it in modern times if 
similar plans were to be seen in a building. The bath is 
not in a tub, but in a room with a slightly sloping floor, 
like an Egyptian bathroom of the present day, so that the 
water, when poured out of a jar, ran off down a little 
drain into a tank outside the room, from whence it was 
emptied by servants. 

We can form an idea of the furniture that was used in 
such a palace from the very fine and complete set of 
funerary equipment which was found in the tomb of the 
father and mother of Queen Thyi. 

By good fortune this tomb had remained untouched 
since about 1200 b.c., when two neighbouring tombs had 
been hollowed out of the rock and the stone chip and 
debris from them thrown over the opening of the modest 
little shaft that led to the tomb of Yuaa and Thuaa. Its 
walls were undecorated; it was simply a small, rough 
chamber hewn in the rock, but the dark little cavern was 
filled with beautiful furniture and gleamed with gold and 
silver from the overlaying of the coffins and the panelling , 
of beds and chairs. Only the jewels had been taken by 
the robbers who had penetrated there in ancient times. 
These had indeed done their work with haste and rough- 
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j ness, for coffin lids were wrenched away and thrown 

heedlessly aside, and wrappings torn from the bodies to 
I get the quicker at their golden ornaments; but later the 

mass of chips piled on above protected the grave, and 
j what the old Egyptian thieves left has proved to be the 

greatest find of funerary furniture that has ever come to 
| light, for nearly all the objects were of the choicest 

| workmanship and had besides a distinctive quality about 

j them as of something personally thought out. 

; Every visitor to Cairo Museum sees and enjoys these 

: things, and even a hurried survey will not fail to show 

that they are very beautiful, and, as is so often said, 

! “so modern, n but they will more than repay very close 

examination, for in regard to even the most conventional 
of the funeral necessaries, such as Canopic jars and 
ushabtiu figures, there is some novel feature. The 
Canopic jars in themselves are fine specimens of the 
ordinary type, but in the case of the lady Thuaa’s 
Canopies the internal organs placed in the jar were care¬ 
fully mummified, bandaged, shaped out by the addition 
of little pads to the form of a sort of doll mummy, and 
then set in the jar with a little mask of gold cartonnage 
over the head. 

The tishabliu are a particularly dainty set; all are 
different in size, shape, and material, each was provided 
with a little upright case like a sentry-box, and instead 
of the usual tools and bag painted on the figures these 
have little model tools made of wood and copper. The 
larger pieces of furniture, beds, chairs, and tables, are 
charmingly designed, the pattern of the ornament (Plate 
I XIII.) on the chariot apron is worth some attention as it 
is entirely Mycenaean in character; the coffins, too, with 
their inlay of precious stones, are the finest of their kind, 
and the mummies themselves seem to preserve more indi¬ 
viduality than is usually seen; probably the process was 
carried out with even greater care and expense than was 
generally bestowed. 

In the Turin Museum are the complete contents of an 
unplundered tomb of this period which are in most extra¬ 
ordinarily fine condition. Unfortunately, as they are not 
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yet published, there is no way of getting to know any¬ 
thing more about them, except the not always convenient 
method of going to Turin, but anyone who has the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing them ought by no means to miss the 
chance. 

The contents of the tomb are arranged in a small room, 
approximately of the size and shape of the chamber 
where they were found, the low doorway is closed by 
the original wooden door of the tomb, and the first sight 
which meets the eye on entering is a bed spread with 
sheets and a fringed coverlet of fine linen. The offerings 
that were laid on the table in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
are there to this day; loaves of bread, bunches of onions, 
lumps of fat, flowers; all these most perishable things 
are still to be looked on, though how many palaces and 
empires have passed away since they were closed up in 
the grave at Thebes ! The secret of their wonderful 
escape from the ever-industrious robber was probably 
that the tomb did not contain any jewellery, so was not 
considered worth plundering by contemporary thieves 
and was overlooked by the modern searchers after tomb 
furniture. 

But the objects are very fine, only a little less beautiful 
than those from the famous tomb of Yuaa and Thuaa in 
the Cairo Museum, while the preservation of the food 
offerings is unequalled elsewhere. 

We should expect that the tombs of Amenhotep and 
Thyi themselves would be the most magnificent of all, 
but here disappointment awaits us, for however splendid 
the tomb of Amenhotep may have been it was completely 
plundered in antiquity. It is situated in the west branch 
of the valley and is rather difficult of access. Queen 
Thyi’s tomb and all the question of her burial is one of 
the still unsolved puzzles of history. She was probably 
buried at Tell el Amarna and her mummy subsequently 
brought back to Thebes, but the few relics of tomb furni¬ 
ture which have been ascribed to her are uncertain and 
seem inadequate to her great position. The only certain 
portrait of her is the colossal statue along with her 
husband, but her figure often appears in groups with 
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him and his mother, and she is frequently mentioned in 
inscriptions as “the great royal wife.” 

During the reign of Amenhotep III. a change is 
noticeable in art in the direction of realism and the 
discarding of convention, influenced no doubt by the 
vigorous art of Crete, for though it is probable that 
the sack of Knossos and the destruction of the sea-power 
of Crete happened about this time, that would be rather 
in favour of the idea that artists escaping from its ruin 
should have come to Egypt. Egyptian articles, especially 
scarabs, are fairly often found on Mycenaean sites in 
Europe, dated to Amenhotep and Thyi. 

But no outside influence will account for the extra¬ 
ordinary change in ideas and beliefs which took place 
under their son Amenhotep IV., or, as he afterwards 
called himself, Akhenaten, Khuenaten, or Ikhnaton, as 
it is variously written. His religious revolution has long’ 
been known and used to be attributed entirely to himself, 
but the discovery of his mummy not many years ago 
provided one of the disturbing facts which now and 
again crop up to overturn theories of Egyptian history 
just when they seem to be really well established. 

Anatomical examination was made and irrefutable 
evidence showed that the body was that of a young man, 
not over twenty-eight years of age. Now Akhenaten is 
known to have reigned seventeen years, and the religious 
revolution took place at an early period of his reign, so 
if he succeeded at the age of eleven, for the first few years 
he must have been under the control of his mother, who 
acted as regent, and this seems to show that Thyi was 
quite as much of a reformer as her son. It is just possible 
that the mummy is not that of Akhenaten, but this is 
hardly open to question, for it lay in his coffin in a tomb 
only occupied by relics of him and his mother—and it 
certainly was not Queen Thyi. Moreover, his death at 
the early age of twenty-seven or twenty-eight does just 
allow time for the known events of his reign ; his marriage 
at fifteen would not be unlikely, and his daughters are 
always shown as little girls. 

These few years of the young king’s reign are unique 
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in ancient history. His lifework was for freedom, freedom 
of religious thought from the bonds of idolatry, freedom 
for the State from the trammels of a priesthood. The 
priests of Amen must have been arrogant as medieval 
popes; they held vast wealth which had been showered 
on them by Akhenaten’s predecessors, besides the 
spiritual power they wielded over the Theban people; 
but this wonderful boy and his mother broke through it 
all and declared that Amen Ra and all the gods were but 
idols dumb and there was one God above all and through 
all and in us all, who could not be represented by the 
image of earthly things. They went back to Heliopolis 
to find the purest and least material form in which this 
deity could be worshipped, and they chose the Aten*—the 
sun’s disc—or rather the power emanating from it, as 
the manifestation of the divine being best suited for the 
adoration of mankind. 

Such a far-reaching change could not be carried 
through at Thebes, with temples of Amen all around, a 
disaffected priesthood, and a people brought up in un¬ 
questioning reverence for the old religion. So the new 
order of things required a new city and new temples, and 
accordingly a new city and new temples were built. This 
new town was called Akhet Aten, and is now known as 
Tell el Amarna; it lies nearly opposite to the village of 
Deirout in Middle Egypt. 

Tell el Amarna is a remarkable town, and as it was 
situated on the desert, unlike most Egyptian cities, and 
only inhabited during a very short period, objects found 
there can be dated with precision. It was built on a 
wide, flat stretch of desert, so little above the cultivation 
level that every house had a garden and well adjoining, 
and as the site afforded unlimited space for expansion it 
was laid out in a most spacious manner. 

There were apparently no regular streets, but a suc¬ 
cession of villas, large and small, with open spaces 
surrounding them, and covering thus a very large extent 
of ground compared to the population. The place could 
have been built very rapidly, for we know how quickly 
brick houses are run up in Egypt, and the regular wall- 
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decoration at that time was floral or animal ornament, 
free and unconventional in design, and very rapid, almost 
careless, in execution. Part of the palace pavement, now 
in Cairo Museum, is a good example of this style of work, 
but, as we have seen from the palace of Amenhotep IIL, 
a few years earlier in date, the naturalistic movement was 
already fully in vogue before the removal to Tell el 
Amarna. 

To Tell el Amarna Akhenaten moved with all his 
court, and for a few short years the new religion reigned 
supreme : everything that had to do with the worship of 
Amen was abomination, and first of all the royal name 
had to be purified from it, so the king, who had suc¬ 
ceeded as Amenhotep IV., changed his name and called 
himself by that of the god he worshipped, Akhenaten, or 
the “ glory of the Aten.” Not content with this, he 
caused the name of Amen to be effaced from the car- 
touches of his father wherever they were to be found. 
This, of course, was not done with absolute thorough¬ 
ness, but cases of it are frequently to be seen. Take, for 
instance, a fine stela in the Eighteenth Dynasty room 
in Cairo (Plate XI.), which was dedicated by Amen¬ 
hotep III. to commemorate his victories over Syrians 
and Negroes. At the top the king is seen making offer¬ 
ings to Amen Ra, while below he drives his chariot over 
the conquered enemies. Notice the cartouches. Those 
which had u Amen ” in them have been chipped out and 
the figure of the god defaced. This was the work of 
Akhenaten’s iconoclasts. But some years later, when 
Amen had come back to his own and more than ever was 
the great god, Seti I., a very devout worshipper, set him¬ 
self to repair the sacrilege of Akhenaten in as many 
places as he could, so we see here how the cartouche has 
been carved in again on the roughened surface caused 
by the previous chipping out. And the incised inscrip¬ 
tion in the middle of the stela was put there by Seti, to 
say that he had done this for the sake of his father 
Amen Ra. 

One of the most interesting of the Gurneh tombs is 
that of Rames or Ramose, who was vizier during the 
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change from the worship of Amen to that of the Aten, 
for on one side of his tomb door the king’ is called 
Amenhotep and on the other Akhenaten. On either side 
the king is shown seated on the throne, under a canopy 
symbolising the palace, and as Akhenaten he is repre¬ 
sented with the rays of the sun descending on him and 
shedding life on earth. The decoration on this part of 
the tomb behind the figure of the king is only in outline 
and seems to have been soon abandoned, but the drawing 
is characteristic of the Tell el Amarna style. The other 
and more complete side of the colonnaded forecourt 
contains some most beautiful work. This tomb, being 
on the low ground below the Sheikh Abd el Gurneli hill, 
seems to have struck on a vein of rock of a better quality 
than is found higher up, so it was possible to carve some 
of the decoration in relief, and no one who cares for the 
beauty of pure line can fail to enjoy some of the charming 
work in this and in the neighbouring tomb of Kha em 
Hayt. There is very little in Egyptian or any other art 
that can challenge comparison with the best of the Italian 
Renaissance, but at the far end of the excavated part of 
the tomb of Ramose are two panels, each containing the 
figure of a boy carrying flowers, which almost irresistibly 
carry our thoughts to Florence and Donatello. Plate XII. 
shows a typical stela of Akhenaten, where he and his 
queen are standing in adoration before the Aten, the 
sun’s disc, from which the rays pour down. 

Some of the finest pieces from the tomb of Kha em 
Hayt have unhappily been stolen and sold to Berlin 
Museum, where they lose much of their beauty being 
torn from their surroundings, but one or two very choice 
bits are still in place, and casts have been made from the 
blocks in Berlin and set up in the tomb, which makes 
the scenes more intelligible. He was superintendent of 
granaries under Amenhotep III., and most of the scenes 
are concerned with the bringing in and cataloguing of 
the cattle and grain—not a subject of deep interest, but 
treated in most delicate low relief. But most of the 
tombs of this period are at Tell el Amarna and have 
suffered very much from “reprisals” by the Amen 
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priesthood after his restoration. Happily a good many 
portraits of the king Akhenaten exist, as well as several 
stela? on which he is depicted as receiving gifts and 
power from the Aten. The sun’s rays are represented as 
ending in hands showering gifts over Akhenaten and his 
family. These are quite characteristic and unlike any 
other monuments (Plate XII.). 

The extraordinary figures of the king and queen cannot 
pass without comment, and certainly most of them show 
a realism run mad. Probably the taste in art was so 
novel that only the very best artists succeeded and the 
others fell into caricature. But it is only fair to judge of 
any period by its best, and here the best is very start¬ 
lingly good. Akhenaten seems almost to have overleapt 
two millenniums and to have anticipated medieval 
Europe rather than classic Greece, for his portraits have 
none of the regular beauty and complacent dignity of 
Thothmes or Rameses, to say nothing of Greek sculp¬ 
ture, but they are full of dreaminess, of suffering—in a 
word, of soul. 

The finest of them is in Berlin Museum, but there is 
enough in Cairo to bear out what has been said. A most 
interesting collection of studies and fragments from a 
sculptor’s studio at Tell el Amarna is contained in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty room. These show great freshness 
in subject. What other king of Egypt would have 
allowed himself to be represented playing with his 
children and kissing a little daughter who sits on his 
lap ? Artists will note the modelling of lips and eyelids 
in some of the little heads in this case. The exquisite 
set of Canopic jars with portrait heads can hardly belong 
to anyone but the king; they are their own best evidence, 
for they are unmistakably like the best of his portraits. 
Three of the four are in Cairo (the finest of these is shown 
in Plate X. i), and the remaining one is in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of New York. They are of alabaster, 
unpainted save for the eyes and the inlaid eyebrows, and 
the soft, creamy stone has lent itself well to the extreme 
delicacy of the modelling. Very seldom in the ancient 
world does Art endeavour to express more than beauty 
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of form, but in looking at this head we scarcely slop to 
think whether it is beautiful or not, so full it is of inward 
beauty of the spirit. 

The coffin of Akhenaten is a highly ornate piece of 
work, covered with inlay of lapis-lazuli, carnelian, and 
blue glaze. This style of decoration was begun on his 
grandfather Yuaa’s coffin, but there it is confined to the 
hieroglyphic inscription and the necklace, and the effect 
is more pleasing than on that of Akhenaten, which seems 
decidedly overloaded. The coffin, or rather the coffin lid, 
is in Cairo Museum. The large piece of painted pave¬ 
ment in the middle of the museum comes from his palace 
at Tell el Amarna; it is very good and broad in the 
treatment of flowers and birds, but this is paralleled by 
the scraps of a similar pavement from his father’s palace 
at Thebes. 

During the reigns of both these kings there was 
constant traffic with Syria, and a regular correspondence 
went on with several of the kings and chiefs of Asia from 
as far as the Orontes and Euphrates. A good many of 
these princes had been vassals of Egypt since the time of 
Thothmes III., but it is curious that their letters were 
not written in Egyptian, but in the Babylonian language 
in the wedge-shaped characters known as cuneiform, and 
that they are not written on papyrus, but in the Baby¬ 
lonian way, on little clay tablets about the size and shape 
of cakes of soap. A large number of these were found at 
Tell el Amarna and must have formed part of the 
archives of Akhenaten. They are very important his¬ 
torical documents, but perhaps their chief interest to 
many people will be the fact that in them there is much 
complaint of a people called the Khabiri, who were 
attacking Palestine from the east and harrying all the 
country. If it should be the case that the Children of 
Israel left Egypt early in the Eighteenth Dynasty, this 
might very well be the account of their arrival in Pales¬ 
tine, corresponding to that in the Book of Joshua, only 
giving the other side. And a period when the Egyptian 
rule had become slack seems a not unlikely time for this 
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to have happened, for even under Amenliotep III. the 
control was somewhat relaxed, and Akhenaten evidently 
did not attempt to keep up the foreign empire of 
Thothmes III.; perhaps he simply did not have time, 
for we can hardly suppose that a man who built a new 
capital and introduced a new religion before he was 
twenty-six could have managed to carry on a career of 
conquest as well. And such a foreign empire, as Egypt’s 
was, had to be continually kept going* by warlike expe¬ 
ditions, and there was never any idea of federation or 
absorption; moreover, another enemy was threatening 
Syria about this time from the north—namely, the 
Hittites, a non-Semitic people who came down from Asia 
Minor, probably from the highlands of Armenia, so, by 
the end of the reign of Akhenaten, Egyptian authority in 
Syria was practically lost. 

The cemetery of Tell el Amarna, where many of 
Akhenaten*s noblemen and ministers are buried, is near 
the town, but the grave of Akhenaten himself is hidden 
away in a remote valley four hours’ ride from the river. 
Some of his family were buried there, and he and his 
mother were most likely laid there also and afterwards 
taken secretly away to Thebes, to escape the destruction 
which was carried out on everything relating to the Aten 
worship when the reaction came. The tombs of his 
courtiers at Tell el Amarna were savagely mutilated, but 
from what remains several interesting and beautiful 
scenes have been recovered, and the famous Hymn to 
the Aten, collated from two or three different versions 
which were written out in the tombs. This poem is of 
so high a literary quality, and confirms so well the 
claims made for Akhenaten’s great step forward in 
religious thought, that it seems desirable to quote from 
it at some length : 

“ Beautiful is thy resplendent appearing in heaven, 

O living Aten/who art the beginning of life. 

When thou ascendest in the eastern horizon, thou fillest every 
land with thy beauties. 

Thou art fair and great, radiant, high above all the earth, 
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Thy beams encompass the lands to the sum of all that thou hast 
created. 

Thou subduest them with thy love. 

Though thou art afar, thy beams are upon the earth. 

Thou art in the sky and day followeth thy steps. 

When thou settest on the western horizon of heaven 
The land is in darkness like unto death ; 

They sleep in their chambers, 

Their heads are covered, their nostrils are closed, 

The eye sceth not his fellow. 

All their goods are stolen from under their heads and they know 
it not. 

Every lion cometh forth out of its cave; all creeping things bite. 
The earth is silent and lie that made it resteth on his horizon. 
When at dawn thou uprisest and shinest as Aten 
Darkness flees, thou givest forth thy rays, the two lands are. in 
festival day by day. 

They wake and stand upon their feet, for thou hast raised them. 
Their limbs are purified, they clothe themselves with their 
garments. 

Their hands are uplifted in adoration at thy rising, 

The whole land gocth about its several labours. 

Flocks rest in their pastures, 

Trees and plants grow green, 

Birds fly forth from their nests, 

All flocks leap upon their feet, 

All flying things and all hovering things, they live when thou 
risest upon them. 

Ships pass down stream and pass up stream likewise, 

Every way is open at thy rising. 

The fishes in the river leap up before thee, 

Thy rays are within the great waters. 

It is thou who causest women to be fruitful, men to beget. 

Thou quickenest the child in its mother's womb, 

Thou soothest it that it cry not, 

Thou dost nurture it within its mother’s womb, 

Thou givest breath to cause all its functions to live, 

It cometh forth from the womb upon the day of its birth, 

Thou openest its mouth that it may speak, thou providest for all 
its wants. 

Then there is a chick within an egg, cheeping as it were, within 
a stone; 

Thou givest it breath therein to cause thy handiwork to live. 

It is full formed when it breaketh through the shell, 

It runneth on its feet when it cometh out thence. 

How manifold are thy works, 

O one God who hast no fellow. 

Thou createdst the earth according to thy will, when thou was! 
alone. 

Its people, its herds and all flocks, 
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All that is on earth going upon feet, all that is on high and 
flieth with wings, 

The countries of Syria, of Ethiopia, of Egypt. 

Thou makest the Nile in the deep, thou bringest it at thy 
pleasure 

That it may give life to men, even as thou hast made them for 
thyself. 

O Lord of them all, who art outwearied for them, 

O Lord of earth who risest for them, 

O Aten of day that risest over distant countries, 

Thou makest their life. 

Thou placest the Nile in heaven, that it may descend to them, 
That it may rise in waves upon the rocks like the sea, 

Watering their fields and their villages. 

How excellent are thy ways, O Lord of eternity. 

A Nile in heaven poureth down for nations, 

But the Nile cometh from the deep to the land of Egypt. 

The whole earth is in thy hand even as thou hast made it, 

At thy rising all live, at thy setting they die.” 


There is nothing like this in Egyptian literature; 
indeed, there is nothing like it in any literature until 
Homer, and nothing comparable to it in spiritual insight 
until centuries later, when the Hebrew prophets and 
psalmists praised Jehovah. The passage in the last 
stanza quoted, about the “Nile in heaven,” is interest¬ 
ing, as it gives an exact parallel to the “waters above 
the firmament” in Genesis, and evidently is a natural 
way of explaining rainfall. 

Akhenaten’s changes were very short-lived; apparently 
they depended entirely on his personality and had no 
effect at all on Egyptian thought, for even in the time of 
his son-in-law and successor the tide of reaction was 
flowing fast, and the nation seems to have gone back to 
the Amen worship with delight. This king reversed the 
process gone through by his father-in-law and changed 
his name, which at first had been Tutankhaten, to Tut¬ 
ankhamen, took the royal residence back to Thebes, and 
henceforward Tell el Amarna was abandoned and the 
religious revolution had come to an end. 

But since the discovery of his tomb in December, 1922, 
Tutankhamen has sprung into a world-wide fame such as 
never before fell to the lot of any Pharaoh, and the pains- 
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taking* archaeologists who are trying* to preserve his beau¬ 
tiful furniture have to work in a blaze of publicity that 
never shone before on antiquarian pursuits. 

It is not easy, among the multitude of objects, to select 
for description what will be of the most abiding interest 
or to judge how much it will be possible to exhibit at an 
early date, but a few general remarks may assist the 
reader, even now, to understand the place of the Car¬ 
narvon “find n in Egyptian art, and may, perhaps, have 
some permanent value after the things are displayed. 

Firstly, it is not a new art; it is the art of Tell el 
Amarna, one of the best-known, as it is one of the most 
interesting, periods. Further, the things are, as was to 
be expected, very like those in the tomb of Yuaa and 
Thuaa, the grandparents of Akhenaten, only there are 
far more of them, and they are finer things. The tomb 
of Tutankhamen, like theirs, had been robbed very soon 
after the burial, and at that time it was only the jewellery 
and objects of solid gold that were worth stealing. This 
happy accident was due in both cases to the fact that the 
chips from the excavation of a later tomb were thrown 
out over the opening and thus protected the gorgeous 
store of furniture. The condition of most of the objects 
is good, but some, especially the textiles, are in a very 
fragile state and require a great deal of treatment before 
they can be safely removed. 

The historical importance of the discovery is probably 
not very great, but it is rather too soon to affirm any¬ 
thing positively about this. Several objects are inscribed 
with both the names of the king—that of Tutankhaten, 
as he was called while he reigned at Tell el Amarna, and 
Tutankhamen, which he assumed when he returned to 
Thebes and the old Amen worship. This may mean 
that he tried to effect a compromise between the two 
religions and wished to establish the cult of Aten at 
Thebes along with that of Amen Ra, but whether further 
examination of the tomb will do anything to solve this 
question, or simply raise it, is still uncertain. 

Among the choicest things are four superb alabaster 
vases with delicately carved handles, a box, painted on 
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one side of the lid with a scene of Tutankhamen hunting 
lions, on the other side with a desert landscape, and 
down the sides with battle scenes, all on a scale of minia¬ 
ture-like fineness of execution ; also a great “ throne ” or 
chair of state, which appears to have been a real piece of 
palace furniture and not a model made for the tomb. 
These and some others are novelties of the greatest 
interest, for nothing approaching them in artistic merit 
has been seen before; but the bulk of the furniture found 
in the first chamber seems to be of the well-known 
Eighteenth-Dynasty type, only richer and more varied 
than anything found hitherto. 

Little is known of the two or three kings who followed, 
but a prominent figure in history is King Horemheb, 
who is placed by some authorities at the end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, by others at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth, but does not seem to have been connected 
with either family. He legalised his position by marriage 
with a high priestess of Amen, and as he was a good 
soldier and an energetic administrator he did much to set 
right the affairs of the nation, which had fallen into con¬ 
siderable confusion after the revolution of Akhenaten. 
Artistically his monuments have still something of the 
inspiration which glows in those of Tell el Amarna, 
though he was a faithful son of Amen. The beautiful 
statue of Khonsu in the Eighteenth Dynasty room in 
Cairo Museum may be a portrait of him, and his tomb in 
the valley has an unusual sort of decoration in very 
bright colour. A good deal of his work is to be seen at 
Karnak, where he probably designed the great FIypostyle 
Hall. 

Before he became king he was in some high position 
at Memphis, and had even got ready a tomb at Sakkara, 
which was never occupied, but not much is known about 
his private life. 

The illustration on p. 112 shows part of a very charming 
scene of musicians at the banquet in the next world from 
the tomb of Nekht, which dates from about the end of the 
Eighteenth or beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty and 
has all the character of that time. One can see strong 
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influence of the realism of Tell el Atnarna in the flowing, 
easy lines and in the rather daring piece of drawing 
which shows the nude girl with her breasts in full front 
view. This is a breaking away from the convention that 



Musicians from Tomb of Nekht. 


is very unusual in Egyptian art. The whole tomb, which 
is beautiful and remarkable for the brilliant preservation 
of its colour, has been magnificently published by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. 



CHAPTER IX 


NEW EMPIRE ( Continued): NINETEENTH 
DYNASTY 

(1350-1203 H.C.) 

This dynasty begins either with Iloremheb, as was 
mentioned at the end of the last chapter, or with 
Rameses L, about whom very little is known and whose 
title to the throne must have come through his wife. 
Monuments of his short reign are rare, but New York 
possesses an important set of very fine reliefs from a 
temple of Osiris, founded or restored by him at Abydos. 
He was an old man at the time of his accession, and in 
the first or second year of his reign he associated with 
him in the government his son Seti, of whom there is 
much to be said. 

Although in comparison with the beautiful Eighteenth- 
Dynasty work the characteristic of Nineteenth-Dynasty 
art is rather size than elegance, yet in the time of Seti the 
fine artistic traditions had hardly passed their height, and 
the work of his reign—of which a great deal remains—is 
in some ways as good as anything in Egypt, while the 
character of the man seems to shine through the distance 
of time and the dreary formality of Egyptian inscriptions 
with a rare nobility. The features of his blackened mummy 
can hardly fail to inspire reverence and cause us to regret 
that the bodies of these great kings of the old world 
should be laid out in museum cases like any ordinary 
curios. It is much to be hoped that the time is not far 
off when they may be more fitly shown. 

Think of the resting-place Seti made for himself! His 
coffin, carved out of a single block of creamy alabaster, 
is still to be seen in a small London museum in the house 
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of Sir John Soane, where it is the chief object of interest. 
It was taken away from the tomb by Belzoni in 1817 and 
eventually sold. If we can in thought replace it in the 
funeral chamber, far down at the end of his deep rock 
tomb, among the strangely beautiful shapes of gods and 
men and demons that decorate the walls, and lay again 
in the coffin the dead king, wrapped in fine linen and 
covered with royal jewels, we gain some idea of the 
burial that such a king thought worthy of him. It is fair 
to say that it was not at the hands of modern robbers, 
scientific or otherwise, that the mummies of most of these 
kings were taken out of their tombs; indeed, it was prob¬ 
ably not by robbers at all, but by pious men of later times 
who hid them away in a place of safety to escape the 
devastation and sacrilege imminent from some foreign 
invasion. The often told tale of the finding of them in 
1881 need not be repeated here; it is rather our business 
to think of them as they were in their glory and to try to 
fit together the evidence which shows us their works in 
life and their preparation for death. 

Seti’s grave is visited by everyone who goes to the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, and most people stop 
on their way to look at his funerary temple at Gurneh, 
where throughout the dynasty the worshippers of the 
deified Seti must have carried on their services in his 
honour. Perhaps it ought to be noted here that the old 
principle of two parts being essential to a grave still held 
good, although it was no longer necessary that they 
should be in close proximity. A precipitous ridge of 
lofty cliffs separates the royal tombs of the New Empire 
from the mortuary temples on the edge of the desert, but 
these temples were no less devoted to the glory and the, 
worship of the kings who erected them than were the 
ancient temples of the pyramids of Sakkara and Giza. 

Seti made at least one very successful expedition into 
Syria; there he reconquered a great part of the country 
and re-established Egyptian naval bases for the fleet at 
certain of the coast towns. He needed to import a great 
deal of material from Syria for all the work he had in 
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mind to do, and he required vast quantities of gold to 
pay for his imports and for all his building and repairing 
in Egypt. The Sudan had always sent gold to Egypt, 
and probably in early times this had been fairly easy to 
work, but long before Seti’s reign it had become necessary 
to go farther afield and to carry on more and more exten¬ 
sive mining operations. It now meant a journey of many 
days through the desert, and the difficulties caused by 
want of water had become almost prohibitive. Seti went 
out in person to explore the desert routes, and ordered 
wells to be dug at any possible points and maps to be 
made of the routes leading to the mines. 

One of these maps, drawn on a sheet of papyrus, is in 
the Museum of Turin; it is the oldest map in existence, 
but there is, of course, every reason to suppose that maps 
were made long before this lime, for the Twelfth-Dynasty 
engineers could certainly not have carried out the work 
they did without pretty accurate surveying. 

The mines in Seti’s time were worked by prisoners, 
not only the distant gold mines, but also the stone 
quarries, and an inscription on the rocks at Silsileh tells 
how very well they were treated in the matter of food and 
clothes; they had plenty of bread, vegetables, and roast 
meat daily and a clean suit twice in the month. It is 
refreshing to come upon any such details of daily life in 
the arid waste of Egyptian annals, but, however much 
we may wish for more such flashes of light on secular 
matters, it is mostly by his zeal for religion that Seti is 
known to us. 

His temple at Abydos contains some of the finest and 
best preserved decoration in the country, and it displays 
a spirit of reverence for the remote past which has not 
hitherto been so noticeable, although the fact that Abydos 
was the cemetery of the oldest dynasties and the reputed 
burying-place of Osiris no doubt accounted for its pre¬ 
eminent sanctity, which was acknowledged by the whole 
country. Many people actually made their tombs at 
Abydos so as to share in the privileges of the sacred spot, 
but the more usual custom was to send there a funerary 
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stela, as it were, to represent the deceased in the great 
cemetery, for to be buried at Abydos was a literal “ going 
West.” There is a gorge in the desert out beyond the 
royal tombs, into which the setting sun seems to sink at 
the end of his course, and this was to the Egyptians the 
very gate of the West—of Amentet—the place of the 
dead, “ the land that loveth silence.” 

Nearest of all the cemetery to these portals of the 
West are the mastaba tombs where the early kings lie 
(Chapter II.), to whom later ages looked back as to beings 
of unearthly antiquity. The mound over one of them' 
came to be specially hallowed by tradition as the grave 
of Osiris—it is covered to this clay by the broken frag¬ 
ments of offering jars left there by pilgrims in Seti’s 
time and afterwards. Seti built his temple for the worship 
of Osiris, but in it he made chapels in honour of the old 
kings, where their names are written and form one of the 
early sources for our knowledge of the beginnings of 
Egyptian history. 

But Seti’s devotion to Amen Ra exceeded even this, 
and the Hypostyle Hall at Ivarnak, the largest pillared 
hall in the world, is the monument he raised for his 
father Amen Ra, king of all the gods. It possibly may 
have been designed by Horemheb, but the columns 
and wall-reliefs are the work of Seti, completed by 
Rameses II. 

The subjects of this wall-decoration are of great his¬ 
torical importance, and careful research is bringing out 
their special object of setting forth the triumph of Amen 
Ra, the rewards he bestowed on his son Seti, and the 
ceremonies of coronation, etc., which were celebrated in 
this temple. Seti added a cedar pole to the sacred barque 
of the god (or he may have made a new barque on a 
larger scale), and he certainly altered doorways and pas¬ 
sages in the Eighteenth-Dynasty parts of the temple to 
allow for room for the procession carrying this sacred 
boat. 

Pictures of this procession cover the walls of the granite 
shrine, the Holy of Holies of Karnak, where the sacred 
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barque reposed, and although these pictures are a kite 
restoration there is no doubt that they are faithful copies 
of the old designs. 

There is not very much of Seti’s in Cairo Museum 
except his mummy, but we have already seen his work 
as restorer on the stela of Amenhotep III. (p. 103), and 
similar signs of his care in replacing the damaged name 
of Amen on cartouches where it had been chipped out by 
Akhcnaten are to be seen on several temples. 

His son Rameses II. had a different spirit and seldom 
hesitated to appropriate to himself any work of art that 
took his fancy, but with all his faults the best work of his 
reign is very fine, and he must have been a marvel of 
energy. Whether or not Moses and Aaron ever stood 
before him or whether they had long ago gone out of 
Egypt is somewhat doubtful, but it does not need much 
imagination to see on the worn face of that man, nearly 
ninety years of age, who lies before us in his coffin, the 
features of an imperious ruler. 

Iiis statues and monuments, like his children, were 
extremely numerous. He is said to have had well over 
a hundred sons and as many daughters, and there are no 
Egyptian collections of any importance that have not one 
or more representations of him. A small quartzite head 
in the British Museum is a very beautiful piece of work. 
He was a great builder, too, and the best buildings, like 
the best of his portraits, are very good indeed. No one 
who has seen the temple of Abu Simbel, guarded by his 
four colossal statues, can fail to feel that in its solemn 
magnificence it is one of the masterpieces of Egyptian 
art, while his funerary temple at Thebes, the Ramesseum, 
is without doubt the most picturesque of all the long row 
of temples along the desert, but this is perhaps in some 
measure due to the condition in which it is of partial but 
not too complete ruin. 

At Karnak Rameses II. finished the Hypostyle Hall, 
which his father had not lived to complete, built the 
forecourt of Luxor temple, and in addition to these 
immense works he did a great deal more in the Delta, 
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apparently, than any of his predecessors, for, while 
Thebes remained the religious capital of the country, 
Raineses and his successors tended to live more at Tanis, 
the old Hyksos town in the north-east. Owing to the 
extreme difficulty of excavation there, very little has 
come out of Tanis, either belonging to Rameses IL or 
to the preceding age, but Rameses certainly found and 
inscribed there his name on the big black granite statues 
and sphinxes which have been described as probably far 
more ancient (p. 75). 

Tanis was a more convenient centre for the capital of a 
new empire, which Rameses hoped would include Syria 
within its bounds, than Thebes ever could have been; 
also the desire for a cooler climate may have entered into 
this preference for the north, only at the present day the 
water supply of Tanis is sfo bad and the situation among 
salt marshes so unhealthy that some great change in the 
conditions of the place must have come about since the 
New Empire, in fact a general subsidence of that part of 
the Delta is supposed to have happened in the early 
centuries of the Christian era* 

In one of the earliest of Rameses* many campaigns in 
Syria lie met with a great adventure, which he afterwards 
described and pictured at length on the temple walls of 
Karnak, the Ramesseum, and Luxor. The account of 
the Battle of Kadesh against the Hittite king Metella and 
his Syrian allies is a really graphic piece of literature, 
and it does not at all resemble the usual conventional 
accounts of their victories which we expect to find the 
Egyptian kings writing out for the benefit of posterity. 

The tale begins with the taking captive of two Arab 
prisoners, who really were spies sent by the Hittite king 
and gave false information that the enemy were retreat¬ 
ing and had practically evacuated Kadesh and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Acting on this, Rameses pushed forward 
rapidly with one division of his troops, and afterwards 
left even these and went on with only his bodyguard, 
believing that he had nothing to do but to march into 
Kadesh. Then the Hittites fell upon this single division 
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and put it to flight, while the chariots gathered round 
the town to cut off all chance of the king’s escaping. 
The first news of the disaster that reached Rameses was 
from some companies of the defeated division who rushed 
into his camp in disorder, and their evil tidings were 
confirmed by two more captured Beduins, who con¬ 
fessed, under the lash, that the King of the Hittites had 
his whole army drawn up around Kaclesh. There surely 
must have been some extraordinary error on the part of 
the Hittitc commander, as there seemed absolutely no 
chance for Rameses to get away, but in the face of this 
terrible situation the young king behaved like a hero, 
and, instead of surrendering, grasped the fact that in 
boldness and lightning swiftness lay one possible way of 
safety. He charged in his chariot at the thinnest point 
of the enveloping line, broke it, charged again, and 
drove back the King of Aleppo and his forces to the 
river, where he held them until reinforcements came up. 
It was not a victory for Egypt, but the marvel was that 
he saved it from being a crushing defeat. 

The representation of this Battle of Kadesli on the 
temple walls of the Ramesseum and Karnak are well 
known, but the vast composition was too much for 
Egyptian artists, and the result is rather confused, not 
beautiful, and very difficult to understand without the 
help of a handbook, but those accustomed to Egyptian 
drawing of scenes will be able to trace the line of the 
river, the fortress, and the troops of the King of Aleppo 
struggling in the water and some drowned in their flight, 
while the king himself is being held upside down by one 
of his rescuers, probably to let him get rid of the water 
he had swallowed. The King of Egypt standing in 
his chariot and charging his foes is, of course, unmis¬ 
takable. 

After this Rameses made a great many campaigns in 
Syria, but the Hittite power was so strong there that he 
never regained complete supremacy over the country, 
and at the death of the Hittite king Metella he made 
peace on equal terms with Metella’s successor, Khet 
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Asar. A copy of the terms of this treaty was made by 
the Hittites on a silver tablet and sent to Egypt; there 
must also have been a copy made in Egypt and sent to 
the Hittites, but neither of these survives. The wording 
of the tablet, however, is known, as Raineses had it 
inscribed on the temple walls at Thebes, where it may 
still be read. This peace was kept during the remainder 
of Raineses’ long reign. Some thirteen years later he 
married the daughter of Khet Asar, and the Hittite king 
came to Egypt to celebrate the occasion and to confirm 
the friendship. The foreign princess received the 
Egyptian name of Mut Neferu Ra and was considered 
as “ the great royal wife,” but had many colleagues in 
the dignity. 

The queen, whose features are best known to us, Nefer- 
tari, who was already married at the time of Raineses* 
accession, is buried in the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Queens, and her figure often appears by the side of the 
king’ on his colossal statues in Luxor temple and else¬ 
where. The beautiful and very brilliant paintings in her 
tomb show a new experiment in technique, for an effect 
of modelling is given by shading on the face and arms. 
This also may be seen in some of the private tombs of 
the period. 

Perhaps the best portrait of Rameses himself is in 
Turin, but the Cairo Museum has many of his monu¬ 
ments, and within easy reach of Cairo are one or two 
statues of him which are seen by all visitors who go to 
Sakkara from Bedrashein and pass over the Memphis 
mounds. There, in front of the temple of Ptah, he set 
up the two mighty colossal figures now fallen to the 
ground, and made other large additions to the old shrine, 
among them the sphinx with the royal head which was 
found and raised on to its pedestal a few years ago. 

After a reign of sixty-seven years, and at the age of 
ninety, he passed away and left the kingdom to his 
thirteenth son, Merenptah, who was already well on in 
life, but inherited a goodly portion of his father’s energy. 
He, too, erected temples and other buildings on an exten- 
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sive scale, and was even more unscrupulous than his 
father in taking possession of monuments which were 
already standing. 

Merenptah *s name is widely known, largely because 
of the tradition that he was the Pharaoh who hardened 
his heart and would not let Israel go, but, as has been 
seen, this title to fame is at the least uncertain. As 
regards art, his reign is generally considered to mark 
a decided decadence, but there is much beauty in the 
portrait head of him on his granite sarcophagus, which 
lies in place in his tomb in the valley at Thebes, and also 
in his colossal portrait in Cairo Museum. His funerary 
temple was on the desert, just behind the temple of 
Amenhotep III., which he ransacked to furnish it, and 
here it was that the fine stela of Amenhotep of which the 
vicissitudes have been described at length (p. 103) was 
finally discovered, having been employed by Merenptah 
to strengthen his foundations. Another stela of Amen¬ 
hotep III., which was also “ annexed ” by Merenptah, 
has still the original Eighteenth-Dynasty inscription on 
one side, but on its other face Merenptah engraved a 
long list of his conquests. He conducted a great many 
campaigns, for there were revolts against Egypt both in 
Syria and on the western front, where the Libyans were 
beginning to exercise a serious pressure, and probably 
all that Merenptah was able to do was to hold Egypt and 
keep out invasion, but to that extent at least he did defeat 
his enemies on both fronts and made large claims to 
victory on his monuments. 

This stela is particularly interesting, as in it there 
occurs the first mention in Egyptian of the people of 
Israel, of whom it is said, in a description of the state of 
Canaan: “They of Jenoam have ceased to exist, the 
people of Israel are laid waste and their seed is destroyed, 
Syria is become as the widows of Egypt.” This passage, 
although perhaps not conclusive evidence ag’ainst the 
Exodus having taken place in the time of Merenptah, is 
undoubtedly a serious difficulty, and would be much 
easier to understand under the other hypothesis, for in 



CHAPTER X 

LATE NEW EMPIRE: DYNASTIES XX.-XXVI. 

(1205-663 B.C.) 

R ameses IIL may be considered the last of the great 
Pharaohs of the New Empire. Not only did he, like 
his predecessors, rule with absolute supremacy over the 
whole of Egypt, but he carried his forces abroad, sub¬ 
dued Syria, and defeated the Libyans on the west. And 
he built as magnificently, if not quite so beautifully, as 
they had done, for his huge mortuary temple, Medinet 
Habu, yields to none of the others in size and splendour. 
It is the latest in time and the farthest to the south of all 
that rich array of pylons and columned halls that once 
edged the Theban desert. His tomb is in the Valley, a 
well-known one, with some good pictures of his foreign 
captives in it; his mummy and his shroud are in Cairo 
Museum. There exists, too, a papyrus which gives long 
lists of the booty he brought to Egypt and of his bene¬ 
factions to the temple of Amen Ra, which exceeded 
anything done by his forerunners. The riches of Karnak 
and the amount of landed property possessed by the 
priests of Amen was enormous; in fact, the state of 
Egypt must have been something like what Italy was 
before the Risorgimento—the Church actually owned 
most of the land and drew dues and taxes from the royal 
estates as well. 

Outside in the Mediterranean lands there was a chang¬ 
ing world, for between the old Mge an civilisation and 
that of Greece and Rome there intervened centuries of 
barbarism; even as between the break-up of the Roman 
Empire and the rise of modern Europe, there lay the 
long gap of the “ Dark Ages.” It has been noted that in 
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the time of Amenhotep III. or his son, some catastrophe 
overtook Knossos in Crete, which blots out its after 
history, and in the same way a shutter seems to descend 
on Troy, Mycenae, and the other JEge an towns. The 
legends of their vanished courts and peoples are well 
known to us from the poems and plays of ancient 
Greece, where they represented the heroic age; the great¬ 
ness of their art has come to us in recent years as a 
revelation, and it may be that further wonders will appear 
when their writings are deciphered, but, to present know¬ 
ledge, all suddenly stops short and for centuries there 
is nothing to see, nothing to hear, except what Greek 
historians long after tell of the migrations, the wild 
northerners who came down to the southern sea and 
captured the mainlands and islands, harrying and de¬ 
stroying as they went. 

In Syria a new, non-Semitic people, the Philistines, 
who were not there when the Children of Israel first got 
into the country, now appear in great strength. They 
are expressly said in some passages in the prophets to 
have come from Crete (Jer. xlvii. 5), and probably were 
emigrants from it and other islands, driven out under 
the pressure of the invading barbarians. It must have 
been from these civilised immigrants flying from their 
ravaged homes that the Semitic inhabitants of Tyre and 
Sidon learned their taste for trade and seafaring, and so 
carried on some measure of the old Minoan culture and 
traditions under what is known as the Phoenician Empire. 

The illustration on p. 126 shows the head of a 
Philistine wearing the peculiar helmet by which they 
were distinguished. It comes from the temple" of 
Medinet Habu. 

Very likely more of these exiles from the ^Egean are 
to be recognised in David’s mercenary troops—the 
Cherethites and Pelethites. 

On the inside and outside of the temple of Medinet 
Habu are many scenes of the king’s victories and lists 
of the foreign towns which he captured, but the detail is 
rather coarse in workmanship and difficult to understand. 
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It is interesting, however, to notice how many foreign 
mercenaries Rameses III. employed, and also the fact 
that they are quite different in dress and type from the 
“foreigners” shown in the old Eighteenth-Dynasty 
tombs, and from the mercenary troops that took part in 
Raineses II.’s campaigns. These that occur most fre¬ 
quently on the walls of Medinet Habu are Sardinians 
and Philistines, but there are certainly others from among 
the many peoples who were wandering about at that 
time seeking new settlements. 



Philistine, 


The two colossal statues of Amenhotep III. and Thyi, 
now in Cairo Museum, had been appropriated by 
Rameses from the temple of Amenhotep III, close by 
and set up in the Court of Medinet Habu. His palace 
was built adjoining the temple on the south, and a 
window may be seen in the wall of the temple where 
he used to appear to the people on state occasions from 
the palace. There are in the museum several windows 
and other architectural pieces from Medinet Habu and a 
fine series of figures of captives made of coloured faience 
from the inlay of a door. 

For some five hundred years after Rameses III. there 
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are few outstanding events or figures in Egyptian history, 
but on the other hand a g'reat deal is known about the 
period from the archaeological side, and a picture can be 
formed of these centuries when Egypt was pursuing her 
lonely and pious ancient ways, while out of the chaos 
beyond her boundaries the forces were gradually shaping 
that were to bring about her overthrow. During the later 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties there is a notable 
change in tomb decoration in the direction of more 
elaborate mythology and funeral ritual. Scenes of the 
“weighing of the heart n and others which rightfully 
belong to the underworld, therefore to the interior of the 
coffin or burial chamber, now appear on the walls of the 
chapel. This weighing of the heart is a very frequent 
scene both in the Book of the Dead and on tomb walls. 
The dead man is led into- the judgment hall by Anubis, 
who next appears as regulating the balances. In one 
scale is the heart, shaped like a little stone vase; in the 
other is the weight, in the form of a feather, the sign of 
truth. The weight is often made to represent the goddess 
Maat, goddess of Truth, wearing the feather as a head¬ 
dress. Above on an upper line are some of the figures 
of the deities who acted as jurors for Osiris; below a 
demon waits in case of an adverse verdict. Thoth, the 
scribe, writes down the confession of the dead man, 
which is spoken by his heart. Lastly, he is led into the 
presence of Osiris, Isis, and Nephthys and is pronounced 
“ true of voice ”—justified (see illustration, p. 128). 

In this connection it may be well to mention a new 
use of scarabs which became common at this time. 
When the heart was removed from the body in the 
process of mummification, a large scarab was put in its 
place, generally made of black or dark green stone and 
inscribed with the chapter from the Book of the Dead 
relating to the “ negative confession,” so called because 
it consists of a long list of evil things that the man did 
not do, but the custom implies a rather high idea of 
personal responsibility. These scarabs are called “ heart 
scarabs,” and are well known in all collections. 
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that case Israel would have been settled in Palestine long 
before. 

Recent excavations have uncovered the ruins of a 
palace built by Merenptah at Memphis, not far from the 
temple of Ptali, with which it may have been connected. 
Some columns from this palace are in the Cairo Museum 
and show a curious decoration of coloured faience inlay, 
which was much used in the building*. A great deal of 
gold leaf was also employed, and the general effect, even 
when toned down by a very subdued light, must have 
been extraordinarily gay—not to say gaudy. And at 
Abydos, behind the great temple of Osiris, there are 
large buildings, not yet entirely cleared and not at all 
well understood. They were certainly connected with 
the Mysteries of Osiris, which in some way showed forth 
his death and resurrection, but the nature of the cere¬ 
monies is quite unknown. 

One or two long corridors are inscribed with cartouches 
of Merenptah and have every appearance of being his 
work, but a few years ago a building on a lower level 
and of a totally different character was unearthed. Its 
walls are of massive sandstone blocks, but it is divided 
into aisles by magnificent granite columns and archi¬ 
traves of a size exceeding those even in the Granite 
Temple; these are perfectly plain and supremely impres¬ 
sive. The sandstone wall at the eastern end is covered 
by inscriptions of Merenptah, but no one with any know¬ 
ledge of Egyptian art could for one moment credit him 
with having designed or carried out such a building as 
this. As it is undoubtedly very like Chephren’s temple 
in style, it is most probably of the same period, and may 
be considered as another splendid Old Empire edifice; 
but the possibility should not be lost sight of that it may 
be a solitary example of a great monument of the Middle 
Empire. No one visiting Abydos should fail to go round 
to the back , of the temple and see this most imposing 
ruin. 

The private tombs of the Nineteenth Dynasty are 
extremely interesting and show some novelty of treat- 
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ment. The execution is generally much more rapid and 
free than in those of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and there 
is less regularity of arrangement of the scenes, for subjects 
concerned with the funerary service and the judgment in 
the other world now begin to appear on the walls of the 
outer chapel as well as of the inner part. 

Graceful lines and pleasing colour are characteristic of 
this period: most visitors see the beautiful tomb of 
Nefertari in the Valley of the Queens, and the smaller 
tombs of Nekht, Menna, and Userhat, all on the way 
between the Ramesseum and Der el Bahri, are well 
worth a visit. Plate XIV. is interesting as giving an 
idea of how very excellently objects of daily life were 
made at this time. This silver vase with a golden rim 
and golden ibex as a handle was found some years ago 
in the rubbish mounds of Zagazig (Bubastis), together 
with a great quantity of jewellery and household and 
kitchen utensils. They probably came from a goldsmith’s 
workshop, for the large numbers of some objects could 
have had no meaning in a private house, and, being 
found in the mounds of a ruined town, were, of course, 
intended for use in daily life and not as a provision for 
the tomb. The jewellery in this find is somewhat massive 
and heavy, less pleasing, perhaps, than the vases and 
goblets. All these objects are in the jewel room of Cairo 
Museum. 

After Merenptah decadence fairly set in, and the 
Nineteenth Dynasty ends with a few rulers of little 
importance, of whom, however, there happen to be some 
relics in various museums; but it is an obscure period 
and undoubtedly there were political troubles in the 
country. The army appears to have been strong, but 
was largely composed of foreigners who were at this 
time immigrating into Egypt in large numbers. Order 
was re-established under Setnekht and his son Rameses 
III., who may have been descendants of the old royal 
line, but assumed the titulary of a new dynasty. 



same room as Ma her Pra’s funerary outfit, which is 
about five hundred years older. The differences are 
striking. 

Rameses III. was followed by eleven other kings, all 
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called Rameses, of whom very little is known except their 
tombs, but that little goes to show the ever increasing 
power of the priests of Amen Ra, and also the probability 
that order was no longer being very well kept. The 
priests were disquieted by rumours which reached them 
as to the state of the royal graves, and they appointed a 
commission to enquire into the matter. The report of 
this commission happily survives, and sheds much light 
on the legal procedure of the time. The witnesses were 
examined by beating, as would of course have been done 
in Egypt at any time before the English occupation ; and 
their evidence and subsequent inspection disclosed that a 
good many of the royal tombs had already been plun¬ 
dered. 

Soon after this the feeble line of Ramesides seems to 
have died out, and the High Priest of Amen, Her Hor by 
name, took possession of the throne, uniting, as it were, 
the Empire with the Papacy. The kings of this priestly 
dynasty (the twenty-first), probably only controlled the 
south, for there were other kings ruling in Tanis, but 
they seem to- have been connected by blood or marriage, 
and all to have been buried at Thebes. They were 
extremely pious in their devotion to the mummies of the 
kings, their predecessors; for instance, Her Hor re¬ 
wrapped the body of Seti, Painezem that of Rameses II., 
and others were rewrapped even more than once, as the 
present linen shrouds bear testimony. They were so 
much concerned to keep the mummies safe from robbery 
that they moved them about and gathered several into 
one tomb to ensure better guarding; finally a good many 
of the royal bodies were buried together in a vault near 
Der el Bahri, where they were found in modern times. 

The coffins of these priest-kings themselves and their 
families were found in another cache near Der el Bahri, 
and form a series of much importance to the student of 
Egyptian religion, but they are so covered with detail 
that it is hopeless for anyone not a specialist to gather 
much meaning from them; the objects, however, which 
were buried along with them are of a good deal of interest. 

9 
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This Twenty-first Dynasty was driven out by a stronger 
one, supposed to be Libyan in origin; the priest-kings 
fled, taking their learning and some of the treasures of 
Amen Ra with them, up to the distant Sudan, where 
they found a submissive people, already obedient to the 
spiritual and secular rule of Egypt, and they were able 
to carry on their religion and worship in peace and 
safety; and there, strange to say, they seem to have 
acquired new strength and vigour. 

The Twenty-second Dynasty kings were mostly called 
Sheshonq and Osorkon and had their capital at Bubaslis 
(Zagazig), where the ruins of a festival hall built by 
Osorkon II. for his “ Sed Heb ” or jubilee still exist. 
Although they had overcome the priestly dynasty which 
preceded them, they were still devout sons of Amen, and 
Sheshonq I. intended to build on a vast scale at Karnak ; 
in fact he is believed to have laid out the huge forecourt, 
but he died before he had proceeded very far. This 
Sheshonq I. is almost certainly the Shishak of whom we 
read in the First Book of Kings (ix. 16), that he captured 
Gezer and gave it as a dowry to his daughter on her 
marriage with Solomon. He was no very good friend to 
his son-in-law afterwards, however, as it suited him too 
well that there should be quarrels in Palestine, and he 
gave shelter and hospitality to the two rival claimants to 
the throne of Israel, Hadad and Jeroboam, who had 
taken refuge in Egypt to escape from Solomon. After 
the death of Solomon, Jeroboam was recalled by the 
Israelites, who were rebelling against King Rehoboam, 
and became the first king of the northern kingdom. 
Shishak came up to Jerusalem in the fifth year of Reho¬ 
boam, plundered the town and carried away the golden 
treasures of Solomon, and this campaign is recorded 
both in the Bible and on the walls of Karnak. 

Artistically this is rather a dull period, and the amount 
of relics of it which fill many museums is perhaps 
responsible for the conventional ideas of art and religion 
which are associated with Egypt in the minds of many 
people, before they have seen the older monuments and 
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realised haw much more dignity and beauty the earlier 
art possesses. Here there are quantities of ushabtiu 
figures, Canopic vases, and elaborate coffins, painted with 
brilliant colours and decorated with scenes of worship 
and mythology repeated with wearisome iteration till all 
effect is lost. 

At the close of the Twenty-second Dynasty we come 
on another of the obscure ages of Egypt, but light is just 
beginning to fall on it, thanks to recent researches in the 
far south. It has long been known that the Twenty-third 
Dynasty was reckoned as “ Ethiopian M and that Egypt 
was governed from the distant capital of Napata, up at 
the Fourth Cataract of the Nile, but it comes as a surprise 
to find that this Ethiopian dominion was really Egyptian 
in the best sense; that its kings present themselves as 
guardians of Egyptian civilisation and traditions; that 
though their chief sanctuary was the temple of Amen at 
Napata, they were loyal worshippers of Amen at Thebes; 
and that under them art and literature flourished and 
were fresher and more vigorous than anything the Nile 
Valley had seen for generations. Dr. Reisner, of 
Harvard, excavating on behalf of Boston Museum, has 
in the last few years worked out the history of the 
Ethiopian kingdom in great detail. The kings reverted 
to the old Egyptian custom of being buried in pyramids; 
all of the pyramids have now been explored and identified 
with their builders, and Boston Museum has an extra¬ 
ordinarily fine display of the objects found in these royal 
graves and in the surrounding cemeteries. As the ex¬ 
cavations are conducted by permission of the Sudan 
Government, the finds are divided between the Museums 
of Boston and Khartoum, and Cairo has no claim to 
them, but by arrangement with Dr. Reisner it has been 
possible to acquire a fine set of duplicates, mostly 
ushabtiu figures and foundation deposits from the 
pyramids, which are of great importance, as they fill in 
a period of Egyptian history from which, naturally, few 
royal monuments can ever be found in Egypt itself. 

First and greatest among these Ethiopian kings is 
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Piankhi, whose exploits are inscribed on a stela found at 
Gebel Barkal, near the Fourth Cataract, many years ago. 
It shows that Egypt must have fallen to pieces at the end 
of the Twenty-second Dynasty, and that it was adminis¬ 
tered by local chiefs and nobles, all of whom owed 
allegiance to the Ethiopian king. It describes at some 
length and with quite unusual spirit, how Lower Egypt 
revolted and an expedition had to be sent from Nubia to 
subdue the rebels, how this army failed, and at last how 
the king himself at the head of his army made a victorious 
campaign. From the injunctions he gave to his troops 
as to how they should pay their devotions to Amen Ra 
as they passed Thebes on their way north, we see that he 
was at least as devout as any of his predecessors. He 
says : “ When ye approach Thebes and the entrance to 
Karnak, enter ye into the water, wash ye in the river, 
dress on the bank of the stream, unstring the bow, 
loosen the arrow. Let.no chief boast as possessing might, 
there is no strength to the mighty if he regard not Amen. 
He maketh the feeble handed to be strong handed; a 
multitude may turn their backs before a few; one man 
may conquer a thousand.” 

And afterwards, when Piankhi had finally overcome 
all the rebel princes and they had made submission to 
him, he went to the old temple of Ra of Heliopolis to 
give thanks for his victories and “ entered the temple 
with rejoicings. The rites of the chamber of early 
morning were performed, the cloak was put on, he was 
purified with incense and cold water, flowers for the Hat 
Ben Ben (house of the obelisks) were brought to him. 
He took the flowers, he ascended the staircase to the 
great window to see Ra in the Hat Ben Ben. The 
king himself stood alone, he put the key in the bolt, he 
opened the double doors and saw his Father Ra at his 
rising.” 

One very pleasant touch in this fine inscription is his 
anger with Nemart of Heracleopolis for having let his 
horses starve. “ As I live, as I love Ra, as my nostril is 
refreshed with life, very grievous are these things to my 
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heart, the starving of my horses, more than any ill that 
thou hast done in the fulfilling of thine own desires .' 5 

But the Nubian kings soon had to face a harder task 
than the reconquest of Egypt. The rise of Assyria to a 
dominant place in the East had become a fearful danger 
to all fits neighbours, for the Assyrians were the most 
cruel of conquerors. We read in the Old Testament how 
the cloud darkened over Syria, and it was only too sure 
that the rich land of Egypt would not long escape attack. 
Shabaka, the son of Piankhi, sent an army against them 
under Tirhaka (Taharka) which was defeated, but the 
mysterious destruction which overtook the army of 
Sennacherib at the gates of Jerusalem doubtless saved 
Egypt also for a time. 

When Taharka succeeded to the throne he moved his 
capital clown to Tanis in the Delta, hoping thus to be 
better able to hold the frontier of Egypt, tie met 
Esarhaclclon, King of Assyria, in battle several times, but 
generally got the worst of it, for though he managed 
to keep the south free from invasion, Memphis and the 
Delta were thoroughly pillaged by the Assyrians. This 
was quite a different thing for the country from being 
under a Libyan or a Nubian king, who had the same 
religion and customs as the Egyptians; the Assyrians 
were destroyers and plunderers, who sought only booty 
and carried death and devastation to every place where 
they penetrated. Taharka died and was safely buried in 
his pyramid in the Sudan, with treasures of gold and 
silver about him, some of which escaped the ancient 
robbers, and will be the glory of the museum at 
Khartoum, but in the reign of his son, Tabatamen, an 
attempt by the Delta princes to shake off the Assyrian 
yoke was crushed with appalling vehemence by Assur- 
banipal (Sardanapalus), who pushed up as far as Thebes 
and sacked it with a completeness of which we read in 
the prophet Nahum: “Art thou better than populous 
No [a.g., No or Nut Amen—Thebes], that was situate 
among the waters, that had the waters round about it, 
whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was from the 
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sea? Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it was 
infinite; Put and Lubim [Upper Egypt and Libya] were 
her helpers. Yet was she carried away, she went into 
captivity : her young children also were dashed in pieces 
at the top of all the streets : and they cast lots for her 
honourable men, and all her great men were bound in 
chains.” What riches Assurbanipal must have found 
there! What golden store must have gone to fill the 
palaces of Nineveh ! What treasure of statues and 
beautiful columns must have been shattered and de¬ 
stroyed ! For Karnak had never before been plundered 
and its wealth must have been like the strength of 
Thebes—infinite. The Assyrians did not go farther 
south, and many Egyptians must have escaped to the 
remote capital in the Sudan, where they found a home 
among friends and kindred, and could worship their own 
god, Amen Ra, in their familiar way in his southern 
shrine. Egyptian art and religion flourished there for 
centuries, and only gradually assumed a more African 
character, as, with the rise of Egypt to power again 
under the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, its centre shifted to 
the northern parts of the Empire. 

No attempt was made by the Assyrians to keep per¬ 
manent hold over Thebes and Upper Egypt; after the 
sack of the place they went down stream again, and 
Thebes, though sorely fallen from its former glory, did 
not cease to be looked on as the religious capital. The 
high priestesses of Amen belonged to the old royal 
family and were closely related to the reigning kings in 
Ethiopia. It seems that they were looked on as the 
official wives of the god, so that it is not surprising that 
the succession, together with the right to the revenues of 
the temple, should have been vested in them, and that 
they were considered as the channel of the royal descent, 
which could now be transmitted by adoption. Thus 
Piankhi caused his wife and sister, Amenardas, to be 
adopted by Shepenuapet I., high priestess and daughter 
of Osorkon III. of the Twenty-second Dynasty. Amen¬ 
ardas is well known from a beautiful alabaster statue in 
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Cairo. Amenardas in turn adopted Shepenuapet II., 
the sister of Taharka, who was afterwards, when a very 
old woman, compelled by Psamtik I. to adopt his 
daughter Nitocris, and so to legitimise the new dynasty 
(the twenty-sixth), and at the same time transfer all the 
revenues belonging to the office. A stela exists with an 
account of this adoption which gives lists of the property 
held by the high priestess. The amount was still very 
large in spite of the recent destruction of so much of the 
temple treasure. The policy of these Theban princesses 
was guided by “the fourth prophet of Amen, Mentu- 
em Hat,” whose wise old face is well known from his 
portrait in Cairo, a remarkable piece of work, showing 
great individuality. He administered their estates and 
did his utmost to repair the havoc wrought by the 
Assyrians. 

During this very troubled time, when Thebes and 
Ethiopia were struggling to maintain independence, the 
Delta remained under the heavy yoke of Assyria, and 
when this was at length lightened by the pressure on 
Assyria by Medes and Scythians, Lower Egypt was once 
more divided up into petty principalities under local 
chiefs. In the Sudan, after the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 
the separation from Egypt became gradually more 
marked; the capital was moved south from Napata to 
Meroe, south of Khartoum. This distant kingdom was 
practically independent of Egypt, and worked out a 
language and an art of its own, some of the products of 
which are remarkably interesting. For centuries longer 
the Ethiopian kings were still buried in pyramids, which, 
however, were very different from the old ones, being 
quite small and steep. There are traces of a female line 
of rulers at a late period. Probably “ Candace, Queen 
of the Ethiopians,” was one of these; in fact, Candace 
seems not to be a personal noun, but a royal title like 
Pharaoh. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SA1TIC PERIOD: PART I.—TWENTY- 
SIXTH DYNASTY 
(663-525 B.C.) 

From this time onwards the history of Egypt is so 
much involved with that of other nations that any short 
account of it is necessarily extremely incomplete; yet an 
attempt at fuller explanation demands so much space 
and leads us so far from the Egyptian monuments that 
the temptation to stray must be sternly resisted. It was 
noted in the last chapter that Egypt, while subject to 
Ethiopia, had been conquered by the Assyrians, who 
overran the Delta and pushed up the Nile as far as 
Thebes, which they sacked, but afterwards withdrew 
from Upper Egypt, which remained under the control of 
the Ethiopian dynasty. 

The Books of Kings and of the Prophets are full of 
the events which were taking place at this time, for the 
position of the peoples of Palestine was perilous in the 
extreme; in fact, whether Egypt or Mesopotamia became 
conqueror in the struggle they were pretty certain to fall 
victims, and the prophecies are largely made up of 
warnings to Israel and Judah of the fate awaiting them 
in the near future and the not less certain vengeance that 
would overtake their enemies in time to come. 

In the West, meanwhile, out of the confusion of 
migrating peoples, a new order had shaped itself, and on 
the mainland of Greece, the islands, and the Asia Minor 
coast, a new civilisation was rising of a type the world 
had not yet seen. It was a dawning of a new day for 
the world when— 
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“ Some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow. 

***** 

And saw the merry Grecian coaster come 
Freighted with amber grapes and Chian wine, 

Green bursting figs and tunnies steeped in brine, 

And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 

The young, light-hearted masters of the waves.’* 

Tlie Greeks brought a new breath of freedom, a new 
curiosity about the world, a new desire to lay down laws 
of right and justice for all mankind. Individual cities 
were developing institutions of their own and, though 
there was great rivalry between the states of the European 
and the Asiatic shores, all acknowledged and took pride 
in their common Hellenism. Greek thought and customs 
had begun to exercise much influence on the non-Hel¬ 
lenic states of Asia Minor also, while far west, on the 
banks of distant Tiber, a little community had just begun 
to try experiments in self-government which led to mighty 
results. But as yet Greek art was in the period we have 
learned to call archaic, and 44 classical ” Greece—much 
less Rome—was not. 

The weight of tradition lay too heavy on Egypt for her 
to be much affected by this change of outlook, but with 
the Twenty-sixth Dynasty she entered into regular rela¬ 
tions of commerce with her neighbours to the east and 
west and began to admit strangers within her boundaries. 

The Assyrian expeditions to Egypt had really been 
raids on a large scale, for the Assyrians never attempted 
to administer the country themselves, and the Delta was 
ruled by local chiefs, as it had been under the Ethiopians, 
only now they were obliged to pay tribute to Assyria 
and even to fight against the armies from Ethiopia which 
endeavoured to deliver them from the foreigners. In 
one of these battles, Necho, prince of Sais, was killed, 
and his son, Psamtik or Psammetichus, fled to Assyria, 
but was recalled after the Ethiopians were finally 
defeated. The account of the rise of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty under him is given by Herodotus, perhaps 
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somewhat poetically, but certainly on the exact lines of 
what happened. He relates that the Delta was divided 
among twelve kings who ruled on terms of exact equality 
and the strictest friendship (perhaps a poetic touch here !), 
having made an agreement to that effect by reason of an 
oracle which had predicted that * ‘ whoever of them 
should offer an oblation in the temple of Vulcan (Ptah 
of Memphis) from a brazen bowl should reign over all 
Egypt.' J In course of time, on one occasion when the 
kings were about to offer their usual oblation, the high 
priest of Vulcan by mistake brought out eleven golden 
bowls instead of twelve, and Psamtik, without any evil 
intention, took off his brazen helmet and made the 
libation from it; but the other kings, seeing at once the 
significance of the act, resolved to put him to death ; this 
sentence was, however, commuted to banishment to the 
marshlands of the northern Delta. When in exile he 
sent to Buto, to consult the ancient oracle there, and 
received the answer that <c vengeance should come from 
the sea when men of brass should appear.' 5 Pie was 
incredulous that such a thing could happen, but when, 
after no long time, some Ionian and Carian pirates 
landed in Egypt, all clad in brazen armour, Psamtik, 
perceiving that here was the accomplishment of the 
oracle, offered them a high price for their assistance, and 
by their help, along with that of a party of Egyptians 
who were friendly to him, he gained the sovereignty over 
the whole country. 

And from this time onwards the Greeks have come to 
Egypt to stay. No military expeditions could be under¬ 
taken without the aid of Greek mercenaries, and very 
soon the enterprise of Greek merchants claimed settle¬ 
ments and privileges within the boundaries of Egypt 
which had hitherto so carefully shut out all foreigners. 
They were, of course, allotted special districts, where 
their customs would not interfere with those of the 
Egyptian people; the soldiers were given two Delta 
towns as colonies, and the merchants got a quarter in 
Memphis, to begin with, and later were allowed to build 
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a new town for themselves at Naucratis in the Delta. 
All this period, from the beginning of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, 663 B.C., down to the end of the Thirtieth 
Dynasty in 330 B.c., is known as Saitic. The royal 
residence was now at Sais, but there was a great deal 
of building at Memphis and other towns, while Thebes 
continued to be a sort of religious capital as well as the 
chief sanctuary of the South. Very little survives of the 
additions made at this time to the temple of Ptah at 
Memphis, but one of the best known things in Egypt is 
the Serapeum at Sakkara, where the largest and finest of 
the immense bull coffins were the work of this time and 
give some idea of the honour that must have been paid 
to Apis in his lifetime when such vast expense was gone 
to for his funeral. Ptah was believed to be incarnate in 
a bull; the calf was selected by special markings and 
was housed in the temple and treated with the utmost 
reverence. One of the great sights of Memphis was to 
watch him frisking about in his open courtyard, and his 
movements were supposed to have oracular significance, 
which was interpreted by the priests. 

But the most marked feature of Saitic art and religion 
was a revival of the past. It was a regular Renaissance, 
and tlie admiration of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty Egyp¬ 
tians for the work of their ancestors of 2,000 years before 
is something like the awaking of Europe in the sixteenth 
century to the beauties of Greek art and literature. 
Priesthoods were revived at the pyramid temples which 
had been abandoned for so many ages, restoration and 
repairs were extensively carried out, the old formulae of 
the tomb inscriptions were introduced, and the style of 
the Old Empire sculptures was copied on the tomb 
reliefs. In these and in many other ways the Egyptians 
of the Saitic period tried to imitate their long perished 
past, but it was all imitation and always shows itself. 
No art can repeat itself after 2,000 years, and the gap 
that separates Psammeticlius from Khufu is not less than 
that but more, and it is not by the archaistic wall-reliefs, 
charming though they sometimes are, that Saitic art will 
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live, but by its own excellence in portraiture and in the 
great skill of goldsmiths and metal workers. 

There are some interesting specimens of reliefs from 
tombs of this period in Cairo Museum, and the fine 
collection of bronze statuettes is of great importance 
by reason both of their artistic and their mythological 
significance. They are often figures of special divinities, 
such as Neith, the patroness of Sais, whom the Greeks 
identified with Athene, or the Osiris, Isis, and Ilorus 
triad; but also very frequently they are composite, one 
figure having the attributes of Amen Ra, Res, Pasht, 
Klmum, and many others. This can only signify a 
growing belief in the real divine unity underlying all the 
forms in which divinity is expressed; and this idea, as 
well as the extraordinary skill with which they are 
treated, saves them from what would seem to be in¬ 
evitable grotesqueness. 

Another feature of this period is the great number of 
fine glaze ushabtiu figures, but here at the first glance 
a change is to be noted, for instead of little servants 
carrying their tool bags on their backs and their hoes on 
their shoulders, these figures are now mummy shaped, 
they have a flat band down the back, generally inscribed, 
and the hoe on the shoulders has been transformed into 
the crook and lash of Osiris; in fact, they are now 
figures of Osiris, although still intended as servants for 
the deceased. It is not quite clear to what difference in 
belief this corresponds, but the fact is evident. 

Private burials were as rich as ever, and a few un¬ 
robbed tombs have shown the extreme care taken in 
mummification and bandaging. The contents of a small 
case in the jewel room all came from one mummy and 
form a very interesting collection of amulets, most of 
which were actually folded into the wrappings on the 
body. The style of the Saitic jewellery is very easy to 
recognise; it is exquisitely delicate and dainty, but lacks 
in some way the beauty of design of the jewels of Aah- 
hotep from Thebes or of the Middle Empire princesses 
who were buried at Dahshur. 
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The history of this dynasty is known mostly from 
Herodotus, supplemented by Egyptian annals and by 
the books of the Old Testament. Herodotus visited 
Egypt not very long after the end of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, and probably had good sources of information, 
for all discoveries and contemporary documents cor¬ 
roborate his accounts for this period, though for the 
early history he is manifestly unreliable. 

Psammetichus L, who reigned fifty-four years, was a 
man of great talent and vigour and brought Egypt back 
to a position of high importance among the nations. He 
spent many years in consolidating the government of 
Egypt, in restoring temples and re-establishing the state 
religion; we have seen, too, how he legitimised his 
family, and at the same time utilised the revenues of 
Amen Ra by causing the high priestess of Amen, 
daughter of the old Ethiopian line, to adopt his daughter 
Nitocris. To the last, Psammetichus did not interfere 
with Ethiopia, but towards the end of his reign he 
planned an expedition into Palestine, which was carried 
out by his son Necho. This is what we read of in 
2 Kings xxiii. 29 and 2 Chronicles xxxv. 20 to xxxvi. 4 : 
“ In his time Pharaoh-Necho king of Egypt went up 
against the king of Assyria to the river Euphrates : and 
king Josiah went against him; and he slew him [Josiah] 
at Megiddo.” Necho did not cross the Euphrates, but 
on his way back through Syria he laid Jerusalem under 
tribute and took away the king, Jehoahaz, to Egypt. 

vSoon after this came the fall of Assyria, for Nineveh 
was taken by the Babylonians under Nabopolassar the 
father of Nebuchadnezzar. They, helped by the Medes, 
soon overran all Syria, and Necho sent a second army to 
meet them as far as Carchemish, but it was severely 
defeated and, as the Book of Kings says, “ the king of 
Egypt came no more out of his land ” (2 Kings xxiv. 7). 

But Necho had meanwhile built a big navy with the 
intention of using the coast towns of Syria for his base, 
as had been done by the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasty kings of Egypt, and when he had to give up 
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this object of ambition, he turned to even larger schemes 
of foreign exploration. Herodotus speaks of him as 
having made the canal which connects the Nile with the 
Red Sea, “which Darius afterwards finished.” It is 
certain, however, that there was a canal long before his 
time; it doubtless was repaired and deepened by Necho 
to allow of the passage of his large ships, and after it 
was finished, according to Herodotus, he employed his 
fleet to sail round Africa. The description of this is 
worth quoting, as the statement made—which was in¬ 
credible to- Herodotus—that during part of the voyage 
they had the sun on their right hand, is exactly what 
carries conviction to us that they really succeeded in 
sailing round the Cape of Good Hope. “ Libya shows 
itself to be surrounded by water, except so much of it as 
borders upon Asia. Necho, King of Egypt, was the 
first who proved this; he, when he had ceased digging 
the canal leading from the Nile to the Arabian Gulf, sent 
certain Phoenicians in ships, with orders to sail back 
through the Pillars of Hercules . . . and so return to 
Egypt. The Phoenicians accordingly, setting out from 
the Red Sea, navigated the southern sea; when autumn 
came they went ashore and sowed the land, by whatever 
part of Libya they happened to be sailing, and waited 
for harvest; then having reaped the corn they put to sea 
again. When two years had passed, in the third, having 
doubled the Pillars of Hercules, they arrived in Egypt 
and related, what to me does not seem credible, but may 
to others, that as they sailed round Libya, they had the 
sun on their right hand.” 

An expedition was made by Necho’s successor, 
Psamtik II., into the Sudan, which has become famous 
through a record of it which remains to this day on the 
leg of one of the colossal statues of Rameses II. before 
his temple at Abu Simbel. It consists of a few lines 
of Greek, written by one of the Greek soldiers with the 
army, to say that his company had been there, but it is 
one of the earliest Greek inscriptions in existence, and it 
is written in the manner known as “ boustrophedon ”— 
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backwards and forwards as a plough is worked—which 
is very rare, and as Psammetichus’ reign can be exactly 
dated to 593-588 b.c., it gives an important point for 
Greek epigraphy. 

Apries—Pharaoh Hophra-—comes next in order, and 
he is best known from the Prophecies of Jeremiah, for 
he was casting longing eyes at Palestine again, and the 
Jews were divided into parties, some of which favoured 
the Egyptian, some the Babylonian alliance. It was 
with rooted and well justified distrust of Egypt that 
Jeremiah attached himself to the Babylonian side as 
being far the lesser evil of the two for his country, for 
Apries was not able to do much more than stir up rebel¬ 
lion against Babylon, which brought down a speedy 
retribution, and when Jerusalem at last met its doom at 
the hands of Nebuchadnezzar he offered a refuge within 
the borders of Egypt to such of the Jews as were able to 
escape. This refuge was in a Delta town where a Greek 
garrison was stationed, Daphnas, as the Greeks called it, 
or Tahpanhes, as we know it in the Old Testament. 

“ If ye wholly set your faces to enter into Egypt, and 
go to sojourn there; then it shall come to pass, that the 
sword, which ye feared, shall overtake you there in the 
land of Egypt.” It is not known how much of this 
prophecy was literally fulfilled, but Nebuchadnezzar did 
send an army against Egypt, which certainly came as far 
as the Egyptian border and probably a little farther, so, 
as Tahpanhes lay very near the frontier, it may well be 
that it fell to the forces of the King of Babylon and that 
the sword which they feared did actually overtake them 
in the refuge that they sought. 

But the end of Babylon itself was not long deferred, 
and the tale of Belshazzar’s feast and the sudden assault 
of the Medes is given us in most dramatic form in the 
Old Testament. 

Apries began to have trouble in Egypt, before the 
end of his reign, with a military revolt which appears to 
have ended in his defeat and murder by Amasis, who 
had a large army under him. It would seem, from 
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Herodotus’ account, that Amasis obtained the throne 
rather as a national leader of the Egyptians than as a 
commander of the mercenary troops; if so, he probably 
had some claim to the title of king which is not recorded, 
but there is no question as to his capacity as a ruler; 
indeed he had a great reputation beyond the boundaries 
of Egypt for wisdom and sagacity. He was the Amasis 
who gave to Poly crates of Samos the celebrated advice 
to throw away his ring, which is embodied in a ballad 
of Schiller’s; and another of his friends was Croesus of 
Lydia, the tale of whose greatness and downfall pointed 
a moral to schoolboys of Greece and Rome and has come 
down as a familiar story to us all. In his time Athens 
was already well on the way to her highest renown under 
the laws of Solon, which had taken the place of the 
earlier and harsher code, the older temples were rising 
on the Acropolis, Pisistratus was expelled, and Miltiades 
had gone to be tyrant of the Chersonese. 

But before the end of Amasis’ prosperous reign of 
forty-four years, a new peril had arisen in the East in the 
shape of the Empire of the Medes and Persians which 
had arisen on the ruins of Babylon and Assyria and was 
soon to overspread, like a mighty flood, the whole of the 
civilised world. Amasis was fully aware of it and did 
all that was possible in the way of alliances to guarantee 
himself, but in vain. He died before the storm burst 
over Egypt, but one by one the states of Asia Minor 
succumbed, and under Psamtik III. Cyrus victoriously 
invaded Egypt and established himself and his succes¬ 
sors as the Persian Dynasty. 


PART IL—PERSIAN RULE 

(525-332 B.C.) 

The Persians were conquerors pi quite a different 
stamp from any that had gone before, and their con¬ 
quests had a far greater element of stability. Theirs was 
indeed an oriental despotism, as the Assyrian had been, 
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but they were not a Semitic people, and possibly on 
that account had more in common with the West. In 
their earlier days, at all events, even their enemies 
acknowledged their many admirable qualities, and the 
Persian type of character appealed strongly to the 
Greeks, for whom in turn the Persians had enormous 
admiration. Their military power was very great, and 
after the conquest of Mesopotamia and Egypt, one after 
another the countries of Asia Minor, both the Asiatic 
states like Lydia and the Greek colonies on the coast, 
Tell to them. It is the eternal glory of the two or three 
little states that formed European Greece that they with¬ 
stood all temptation to yield to a foe who would by no 
means have been a cruel master, but whose victory would 
have been the death-blow to freedom. 

The Persian rule in Egypt lasted from 525 b.c. down 
to Alexander’s conquest in 332 B.C., with an interruption 
of some forty or fifty years when a native Egyptian 
dynasty once more managed to expel the invader and 
make Egypt independent. During those two centuries 
the type of art which is called Saitic went on with very 
little change. The Persians paid great deference to the 
gods of the country, even restoring and rebuilding in 
their honour. It was in their time that the temples in 
the western oases were built; one of these, at Kharga, 
is one of the most complete and best preserved in 
Egypt. 

Herodotus’ visit to Egypt took place at this time and 
he was very deeply impressed with what he saw, not 
merely with the great art of the Old Empire but also 
with the Saitic temples at Memphis, Sais, and other 
places. To us, looking back, with a better knowledge 
of the history than Herodotus was able to acquire, Egypt 
seems by the Persian period to have descended far on the 
path of decadence, and we cannot but remember how 
more than 2,000 years had passed since the age of the 
pyramids and the statues and paintings of Memphis, 
and how nearly 1,000 years had gone since her highest 
flight of thought had been cut short by the early death 
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of Akhenaten. But Egypt, with all the massive splen¬ 
dour of temples full of worshippers, and long processions 
of priests and people, dressed in their clean white linen 
robes, passing through the streets, must have been a 
wonderful sight, and Herodotus, coming from Athens, 
then at her highest glory with Phidias, Sophocles, and 
Aischylus at work, could still say of Egypt that “it 
possesses more wonders than any other country and 
exhibits works greater than can be described in com¬ 
parison with all other regions.’’ 

He was quite aware of the great age of Memphis and. 
Heliopolis, but naturally saw more of the Saitic temples 
of the Delta, none of which now exist except for a few 
fragments in some of the remaining mounds. 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, was the first Persian king 
of Egypt, and one of the few records he left is to be seen 
on a small Apis coffin in the Serapeum at Sakkara; he is 
more often remembered by a dreadful outrage committed 
on the sacred bull during a fit of the insanity which 
seized him. He is said to have killed the Apis and to 
have scourged the priests of Ptah of Memphis. But 
these acts were prompted by blind personal folly, they 
were no part of the Persian policy; and with the acces¬ 
sion of Darius the well-being of Egypt came into the 
hands of a most enlightened sovereign. Herodotus speaks 
of him as having “ completed the canal between the Nile 
and the Red Sea which Necho had begun,” but, as we 
have seen, there is every reason to believe that the canal 
was in full use in the time of Necho, so Herodotus’ 
statement can only refer to works of repairs or enlarge¬ 
ment. 

The Persians came as deliverers to the Jews every¬ 
where, and an interesting sidelight comes from Egypt 
which shows their very favourable attitude to the Jewish 
settlers there. These had probably come in as a military 
colony and had been settled with their families at 
Assuan, where they had a temple and a regular ritual 
like the Jews at Jerusalem. This is a matter of recent 
discovery, from a find of papyrus on the Island of 
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Elephantine, which contains a number of documents of 
great importance. The papyri are written in Aramaic 
and relate that the temple was sacked by a band of 
Egyptians from Kom Ombos, whether from hatred of 
the Jews and the foreign religion, or simply in hope of 
plunder, is not clear, but it happened at a time when 
they might very well have thought they could get off 
with it, for the Persian Satrap, who was Viceroy of 
Egypt, was away on leave and it was very difficult for 
the jews to get any redress. However, the Jews were 
not discouraged, and resolved to send their case to the 
official who was acting for the absent Governor. They 
had a long way to send, for this official was the Satrap 
of Samaria, and was no other than Sanballat of whom 
there is much mention in the Book of Nehemiah. He 
found judgment for the Jews, and condemned the people 
of Kom Ombos to rebuild the Jewish temple at Assuan, 
which they had destroyed, and to repair all other 
damage at their own cost. The letter, the copy of the 
letter, and the reply of the Satrap from Samaria, are all 
in existence. 

A well-known group of tombs at Sakkara dates from 
this period and shows the enormous expense and labour 
which were lavished on graves in the hope that they 
might escape from the ravages which had overtaken 
those of past ages. These are generally called the 
“ Persian tombs,” but are simply Saitic tombs made in 
the Persian period. 

Under Xerxes and his successors Persia began to have 
troubles nearer home, and had doubtless been weakened 
by the Greek repulse of their invading army. At all 
events, their hold on Egypt relaxed a little, and a series 
of successful rebellions under Egyptian leaders constitute 
the Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, and Twenty-ninth 
Dynasties, but these were hardly independent of Persia. 
This is a most obscure part of the history, and it is only 
with the rise of the Thirtieth Dynasty under Nectanebo, 
a prince of Sebennytus, that Egypt really achieved again 
independence. That, indeed, was only possible by the 
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aid of Greek mercenaries, who were by now employed 
by everybody. The Persian army could do nothing 
without them, and victory often depended on the number 
of Greeks which either side could afford to engage. 

But, in spite of the cost of upkeep of a foreign army, 
the wealth of Egypt was so great that as soon as they 
had no longer to pay tribute to alien masters and the 
resources of the country were properly managed, the 
Egyptians always had money to spend on buildings, and 
the Thirtieth Dynasty has left a surprising number of 
monuments. 

In art it is indistinguishable from the earlier Saitic, 
the Twenty-sixth ; there is the same dexterity in working 
enormous blocks of stone, the same lace-like detail of 
decoration on shrines and coffins, and the same very fine 
metal work. Large stone sarcophagi, both of royal and 
private individuals, are a feature of this period and are 
much prized in museums. They are generally made of 
black granite or basalt and covered with decoration that 
is almost like a lace pattern in fineness and intricacy. 
The British Museum possesses a considerable collection 
of these coffins, and is, altogether, rich in objects of the 
Saitic and Ptolemaic epoch. 

The most remarkable of all, however, are the well- 
known sarcophagi of the Apis Bulls in the Serapeum of 
Sakkara, which bear witness that the phenomenal capacity 
of the Egyptians for handling and moving enormous 
blacks of stone had not by any means yet subsided. 

The temple of PhiUe seems to have been begun under 
this dynasty, and the two Neetanebos built extensively 
also at Karnak, Kharga, Memphis, and Sais. In Cairo 
Museum there are some remarkably beautiful shrines 
and statues as well as splendid coffins of black basalt. 
Among these, the small coffin of a dwarf, with his figure 
carved on the lid, has the peculiarity that the figure is 
drawn in perspective instead of in the conventional 
Egyptian way; perhaps it was felt that such a distorted 
and grotesque little body could hardly be shown in the 
orthodox manner and must be treated naturally. The 
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inscription on the sarcophagus tells that he was a dancing 
dwarf and danced at the funeral of the Apis Bull. 

The figure of a certain Psammetichus under protection 
of the Hathor cow is much admired, and so are a series 
of bronze statues of gods which continues from the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and in which a new element now 
begins to appear—the worship of Isis and Homs as 
mother and child, and also of the Child Horus as distinct 
from his worship as Sun God. The Osiris cult altogether 
came more and more to the fore during these later 
Egyptian dynasties and perhaps some forms of the 
Osiris myth took on new developments. A large figure 
of the dead Osiris from Abydos is interesting as illus¬ 
trating part of the myth of his resurrection. 

Under Nectanebo II. Persia gathered again a large 
force of Greek soldiers to march against Egypt. Assisted 
by treachery from within, the Persian army took Pelu- 
sium, then Memphis; Nectanebo fled to distant Ethiopia, 
where Egyptian tradition and religion were still rever¬ 
enced; Egypt fell back under the dominion of a foreign 
foe and never again did a king of Egyptian blood bear 
rule over her. 

These new Persian conquerors were of a different 
breed from Cyrus and Darius, and for the next few 
years Egypt suffered fearfully under them. They cared 
for nothing but plunder, and wantonly destroyed most 
of the temples as a revenge for what they held to be 
the revolt of Egypt. They were worse in deliberate 
destructiveness than Cambyses had been in his madness, 
for they killed and banqueted off the Sacred Apis and 
the Ram of Mendes, and destroyed and ravaged temples 
throughout the length and width of the land. But 
Egypt had not long to wait for a deliverer. 



CHAPTER XII 

ALEXANDER AND THE PTOLEMIES 

( 332-31 K-C,) 

When Alexander the Great set out to conquer all the 
world there was one power and one only that had any 
force to oppose him. This was Persia, for at that time 
the Persian Empire extended far beyond the boundaries 
of Persia and Mesopotamia and embraced Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. 

He first encountered the army of the King- of Persia at 
Granicus, soon after he had crossed the Bosphorus, next 
at Isstis in Cilicia, then he marched on southwards 
through Syria, where he wanted to secure the coast towns 
so as to have a safe naval base. It took him seven months 
to reduce Tyre and two for Gaza, but he did not have 
much trouble anywhere else, and when he advanced on* 
Egypt he was hailed as a saviour and a deliverer from 
the dreadful oppression of the last Persian conquerors. 

There was much in the history and religion of Egypt 
that was sure to appeal strongly to Alexander's imagina¬ 
tion, and especially he saw, in the literal acceptance by 
the Egyptians of the divine parentage of the king, an 
idea that exactly suited him and fitted in with his concep¬ 
tions of a world-wide Empire. So he was ready to go far 
beyond what Darius, the former noble and enlightened 
foreign ruler of Egypt, had done : Darius had honoured 
the gods of Egypt and had built temples for them, but 
Alexander would become one of them, even as the kings 
of old had been. 

So he took counsel with the Egyptian priests, and 
with their help and advice he planned out the manner in 
which he should be acknowledged as the son of the Sun 
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God, and it was in accordance with this scheme that he 
carried out his famous journey to the Oasis of Siwah, 
where the oracle of Zeus Amen had its seat. It is not 
known why he did not rather go to Thebes and be 
acknowledged there in the ancient shrine at Karnak; 
perhaps the Holy of Holies at Karnak was in too terrible 
a condition of ruin at the hands of the Persians to admit 
of the ceremony necessary, or possibly he wished to 
impress the Greek world with his divinity, for this oracle, 
placed as it was between the Greek state of Cyrene and 
Egypt, had great authority among them. 

He took the old literal Theban form of the tale of his 
descent, for though the story only exists in late versions, 
the writers of which were ignorant of the Egyptian belief, 
it is easy to see that it must originally have run as fol¬ 
lows : The last of the old line of kings, Nectanebo, instead 
of escaping to the Sudan from the Persian invasion, as 
was currently believed, had fled to Macedonia, where he 
became acquainted with the mother of Alexander, and as, 
long before, in the guise of the absent husband, the god 
Amen had visited the mothers of Hatshepsut and Amen- 
hotep III., so now, having taken the appearance of 
Nectanebo, a lover, the god became the father of Alex¬ 
ander and predicted to Olympias his mighty future. 

We may conjecture that Alexander’s tutor Aristotle, 
and a good many of his friends in Greece, must have 
looked on this elaborately manufactured myth with very 
much the eyes that we do at the present day, but how¬ 
ever that may have been, Alexander himself was delighted 
with it and must have considered that it added immensely 
to his glory in the world, for he regularly assumed the 
ram’s horns of Amen as his head-dress on state occa¬ 
sions, and it is in this way that he acquired the title of 
the two-horned Alexander. 

He went from Memphis to the Oasis by the long route 
down to the western or Canopic mouth of the Nile, and 
thence along the coast to the place now known as Mersa 
Matruh. Probably he took this way because he had the 
mind to found a new city which should have a fine 
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harbour and should become a meeting-place for East 
and West and a trading centre for all the Mediterranean, 
in place of Tyre, which he had destroyed. 

He saw the site he wanted on a narrow stretch of land 
between the sea and Lake Mareotis, and there, near a 
little village called Rakotis, he laid the foundations of 
Alexandria, which was to be for centuries the greatest 
town of the Hellenic world. After his visit to Siwah he 
came back by the desert route to Memphis, where hu was 
crowned King of Egypt in the old temple of Ptah, and 
then, having made some arrangements for the adminis¬ 
tration of the country, he went off through Syria and 
farther and farther east until he met and overthrew an 
enormous army of the King of Persia at Gaugamela in 
the Euphrates Valley. After this his mastery was un¬ 
challenged, but his career was almost over. He cele¬ 
brated the marriage of East and West as a step towards 
carrying out the fusion of which he had dreamed, but 
his death, at thirty-three, with no heir designated and 
no plans made for the government of his vast empire, 
threw all his schemes into hopeless confusion, and for 
years to come the world was torn between rival claimants 
for the succession to the different parts of his dominions. 

His body was brought to Egypt with great pomp and 
is said to have been* laid for some time in a tomb at 
Sakkara, while the sumptuous mausoleum which was to 
be its final resting-place was being prepared at Alex¬ 
andria. He is believed to have been buried in a golden 
coffin, which was afterwards replaced by one of glass, 
but nothing is known as to how long the body was 
preserved there or its subsequent fate. 

One of Alexander’s generals and most trusted friends 
had already his eye on Egypt as his future possession. 
This was Ptolemy, son of Lagus, a very able man indeed, 
of whose origin and early life little is known, but who 
succeeded in founding a dynasty—foreign, it is true, but 
the kings of which, by thorough comprehension of Egyp¬ 
tian ideas and customs, ruled wisely and brought" "the 
country once more to a state of extraordinary prosperity. 
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During the first few years Ptolemy only called himself 
Satrap of Egypt, first under allegiance to Philip Arri- 
daeus, Alexander’s half-brother, who acted as regent, 
then under Alexander IV., Alexander’s posthumous son, 
but after the death of the young Alexander he came 
forward in his own name as the founder of a new 
dynasty. 

Ptolemy was acceptable on the whole to the Egyptians, 
who must have been glad to get a good government and 
a settled, civilised life again, and from the first he obtained 
much assistance and advice from the priests, in return 
for which he was most liberal in restoring the temples 
which the Persians had destroyed. The granite shrine at 
Karnak, the Holy of Holies in which the sacred Barque 
of Amen rested, was rebuilt by him while he was acting 
for Philip Arridaeus, in whose name the work was done, 
and where the statue of Alexander IV., now in Cairo 
Museum, was found. The wall-reliefs on the outside of 
the shrine are almost certainly an exact reproduction of 
the ancient decoration and show the procession passing 
through the temple, the golden barque carried round by 
five rows of priests till it reposed again on the granite 
pedestal within the shrine ,* then the king himself entering 
in alone to the holy place, unfastening the bolt, and 
through the open window beholding his father the rising 
Sun. 

The question as to how Ptolemy worked out a divine 
descent for himself so as to satisfy Egyptian theory is 
enveloped in mystery, but that he and his successors did 
consider it worth while to do so the family history leaves 
no doubt, and it seems likely that it was early decided 
that the succession should go to the children of Berenike, 
whom he married late in life and by whom he had a son 
and two daughters. Ptolemy and Berenike were wor¬ 
shipped together as the gods “Soteres,” for Ptolemy 
gained the surname of Soter for benefits he conferred on 
the island of Rhodes. 

An important innovation of his was the introduction 
of an Egyptian coinage, Coined money had been brought 
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in by the Greek traders and used to a considerable extent 
long* before this time, but the coins were foreig’n—usually 
the Athenian drachma, a silver coin about the size of a 
shilling, which was current round most of the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. Egyptian coins of Ptolemy I. are 
common. 

Ptolemy “Soter” and Berenike were succeeded by 
their son Ptolemy Philadelphus, whose first wife and 
mother of his heir was Arsinoe of Thrace, but his second 
and far more famous consort was another Arsinoe, his 
full sister, some eight years older than himself, who had 
been left a widow after very tragic experiences. It seems 
obvious that he must have married her for dynastic 
reasons entirely, and this is confirmed by the fact that 
she at once adopted the children of her predecessor, who 
quietly retired to Upper Egypt. This, of course, shows 
that Arsinoe was assumed to have an equal divine right 
with Ptolemy and that adoption by her was necessary to 
give Ptolemy’s son full title to the throne, but thq 
marriage of brother and sister, though, as has been seen, 
of frequent occurrence in Egypt, was viewed in Greece 
with much the same abhorrence as it is looked on to-day 
among ourselves, and gave rise to much scandal. 

Ptolemy, however, evidently thought that his business 
was with Egypt and that he could afford to disregard 
Greek criticism; in which he was probably correct, for 
his wealth and the great inducements the Court of 
Alexandria had to offer were enough to attract around 
him a most brilliant company of literary and scientific 
men, the poet Theocritus among the number. 

It was his policy to make Alexandria the most mag¬ 
nificent city and the greatest intellectual centre in the 
world, and to his father and to him were due the foun¬ 
dation of the great Library and Museum, the temple of 
Serapis and the Pharos, which was reckoned among the 
wonders of the world. It stood on the promontory where 
is now the Fort of Kait Bey, and many finely-dressed 
blocks of stone from the great lighthouse remain visible 
where the waves wash round the rocky shore. 
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The building has totally disappeared, but its appear¬ 
ance is more or less known from the descriptions of Arab 
historians who regarded it with the deepest admiration. 
It was built not only to be a guide to mariners, but to 
report the approach of ships coming into port, for in the 
open lantern which formed its top storey was a wonderful 
mirror, which flashed the rays of the sun by day and its 
own beacon fires by night for many miles out to sea, and 
in which approaching or departing ships could be seen 
from a great distance. 

The Pharos is said to have been 300 cubits (about 
500 feet) in height, and was built in four storeys, all of 
finely-hewn white stone. The ground floor was square, 
the second octagonal, the third circular, and the topmost 
an open dome which contained the mirror. The plan of 
building a high tower to give light was continued by the 
Arabs, and the design of the four storeys, decreasing in 
size towards the top, can be traced even in the elongated, 
slender minarets of modern mosques, but much more 
clearly in some of the older buildings, such as Ibn 
Tulun. 

Great scientific knowledge as well as manual skill must 
have been required for the making of such a mirror as 
that described, but in almost all branches of science the 
Alexandrian Greeks were far ahead of the Europeans of 
the Renaissance, as the works of Euclid, Galen, and 
others show, while the scientific spirit was as much alive 
as modern education could desire. There must, of course, 
have been many first-class works of art at Alexandria 
also, but hardly anything of its treasures has survived, 
and the Greek pieces in the museums of Alexandria and 
Cairo are mostly of second or third rate quality. A few 
small bronzes and terra-cottas in Cairo are attractive, but 
on the whole ancient Alexandria has so completely dis¬ 
appeared that we are in constant danger of forgetting 
what a very important place it was and what a large part 
it played in Hellenistic history. Egypt and the Nile lay, 
as of old, unchanging, rich, and mysterious, but Alex¬ 
andria looked out to the Western Sea and gathered men 
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and manners from every part of the known world into* 
its cosmopolitan society. 

The great Arsinoe, Ptolemy’s sister and wife, whose 
features are well known from a very lovely gold coin, is 
specially associated with a large scheme of irrigation by 
which the province of the Fayum was added to Egypt. 
It may be remembered that part of the Fayum had been 
reclaimed under the Twelfth Dynasty, but the Ptolemaic 
engineers undertook a very much bigger piece of work, 
by means of which the area of the lake was much 
diminished and a huge tract of very valuable land was 
drained and cultivated. This was afterwards known as 
the Arsinoite nome or province, and was granted to 
retired soldiers—Greek mercenaries—who were thus 
induced to settle in Egypt in considerable numbers. 
The Fayum was reckoned to be the best ground in Egypt 
for fruit growing, especially for vines and olives, and it 
continued to be highly prosperous until late Roman 
times, when the irrigation works were no longer properly- 
kept up, the towns became mounds of dust and sand, and 
the place gradually became absorbed by the surrounding 
desert. 

But out of these dust-heaps left by the old towns, from 
the gleanings of the rubbish that was buried there, the 
world has learnt within the last few years an immense 
amount about the working of government in Ptolemaic 
and Roman times; from receipts torn up and thrown 
away the prices of commodities and the system of credit 
can be understood, and from old letters and drafts of 
wills and deeds much of the habits of life of the ordinary 
citizen has become familiar to scholars, who can tell us 
how much pocket money a schoolboy was allowed and 
how a dinner invitation was worded, as well as the more 
important matters of complaints about the inspector of 
irrigation or the reclamation of taxes. Precious scraps, 
too, from the books these Greeks read have been found, 
bits of Homer and others of the known classical authors, 
new fragments of Sappho, some comedies of Menander, 
and works of other lost writers; best known of all, the 
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page of papyrus on which was written a very early 
extract from some of the sayings of Christ—similar to 
but not identical with any recorded in the Gospels. 

All the Ptolemies were very liberal to Egyptian 
religion, and restored and rebuilt temples all over the 
country. We are not, indeed, always ready to remember 
how many of the temples date from this (by Egyptian 
reckoning) very late period, which is generally talked of 
as one of deep decadence in Egyptian art. It is true that 
the decoration on the walls of the temples is very bad 
compared with the beautiful sculpture of ancient times, 
but the tradition of great building* survived, and no one 
can fail to be impressed by the pillared halls of Edfu, a 
complete temple to this clay,,and one which bears special 
witness to the continuity of Ptolemaic policy, for almost 
every king of the dynasty added something to it. And 
Dendera, also complete, Philm, Kom Ombos, Esna, Der 
el Medinet, were all built under the Ptolemies, not as new 
centres of worship, but as providing more sumptuous 
shrines for the gods of the land in their old sanctuaries. 

The eye wearies of the mechanical workmanship, the 
rounded, high relief, and the monotony of pattern, in all 
this temple decoration, but some of the scenes are interest¬ 
ing enough in themselves, for recent research has brought 
out the fact that the rites performed in any special part 
of a temple were, as far as possible, depicted on its walls, 
as when, for instance, we see a procession of figures on 
the walls of a corridor or staircase it means that such a 
procession did actually pass along it, and it appears that 
the grotesque figures of men with jackal and ibis heads 
are not symbolical figures of the gods, as used to be 
supposed, but simply masked priests who wear on their 
heads the image of the sacred animal, and thus act the 
part of the different gods who preside at the coronation 
and other festivals. 

The texts on the temple walls are often very difficult to 
read, for the Egyptian language had by this time got 
into a highly artificial state. There had always been, of 
course, besides the formal decorative hieroglyphic script, 
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a writing in cursive characters known as hieratic, which 
was used for all ordinary purposes and was, in old times, 
practically identical with the more elaborate inscriptions 
on tomb or temple walls. 

As time went on, however, the popular language 
modified much more than the formal written Egyptian 
language did, and by the Saitic period the difference 
between the two was as great as that between the Arabic 
of the Koran and the spoken Arabic of the present day. 

All the papyri of this time, accounts, letters, and even 
tales and romances, were written in the popular language, 
which is called demotic. The characters are usually 
very rapidly and rather carelessly made and arc 
extremely hard to decipher, while the very late forms 
of words and difference of expressions make the study of 
demotic so hard that only a small number of scholars 
have as yet undertaken it. 

Meantime the hieroglyphic script really had become a 
sort of religious puzzle understood only by the priests, 
who often manipulated it in fantastic ways, so that the 
Ptolemaic texts differ widely from those on the walls of 
the older temples, though, as it happens, they were 
among the first to be deciphered. 

Two important inscriptions of this period gave the key 
to the Egyptian language, owing to their having a Greek 
translation appended. These are the Rosetta Stone, now 
in the British Museum, and the Decree of Canopus in 
Cairo. Both are written in hieroglyphics, demotic, and 
Greek. The Rosetta Stone was first read by Cham- 
pollion, who, having carefully compared the cartouches 
in the Egyptian version with the royal names in the 
Greek, came to the correct conclusion that the hiero¬ 
glyphics, instead of being symbols, as had been pre¬ 
viously believed, were simply letters of the alphabet and 
syllables, and could be read like any other language. 
Afterwards, little by little, he recognised many words 
which still existed in Coptic, and thus was able in course 
of time to construct a grammar, which laid the founda¬ 
tions for subsequent study. 
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The Canopic Stone, which was found some years later 
than the other, formed a most valuable test of the 
decipherment already made and a triumphant confir¬ 
mation of its accuracy. It is earlier in date than the 
Rosetta Stone and consists of a long inscription decree¬ 
ing divine honours to a little princess named Berenike, 
daughter of Ptolemy III., who died young; incidentally 
it records the introduction of a leap year into the calendar. 

The best Egyptian work at this time is a continuation 
of the Saitic style, and is characterised by the same love 
of hard, highly polished stone and intricate, lace-like 
patterns covering most of the surface, as seen on several 
of the basalt coffins in the museum. There are some 
interesting sculptors 1 studies in the Cairo Museum and 
many choice bronzes, among which are specially to be 
noted the large number of figures of Isis nursing Horus 
and of Horus the Child, or Harpocrates. This was the 
only cult common to the Greeks and Egyptians, for in 
Alexandria the worship of Serapis, a god of Greek 
origin, introduced for some as yet obscure reason by 
Ptolemy I., had superseded everything else, and there 
Serapis even takes the place of Osiris as the husband of 
Isis and father of Horus, though in the rest of Egypt he 
never became very prominent. 

In the Cairo Museum are some good specimens of gold 
and silver work, both ornaments and services for the 
table, and some recently acquired objects are worth a 
good deal of attention. In the spring of 1918, peasants, 
digging for sebakh to put on their fields (p. 3), came 
upon a great treasure low down in the rubbish mounds 
surrounding the temple of Dendera, which forms another 
of the temple caches like that of Plieraconpolis (p. xi) or 
Karnak. 

This dates from the late Ptolemaic period about 
100 B.c., and though it is poor in workmanship must 
have been very brilliant in effect when seen in the dim 
light of an inner temple shrine. At the time of writing 
it has only been possible to show a few of the less fragile 
objects. Among them is a large figure of a hawk in 
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silver gilt, the back of which lifts off and discloses inside 
the mummy of a real hawk, which had doubtless been 
one of the sacred animals of the temple when alive. Two 
others of these in less good condition were also found, 
and in all of them the bird was wrapped up with many 
amulets and covered with gold leaf. Besides these there 
are two statues of a young king or of Horns, two seated 
statuettes of a queen, all in silver gilt, a gigantic scarab 
ot lapis-lazuli, and several other objects, the most im¬ 
portant being a shrine of silver gilt with an inscription. 
No doubt these things were hidden away to avoid plun¬ 
derers. It is not yet known at what time this may have 
happened, but by the end of the Ptolemaic period the 
country had in every way deteriorated to a considerable 
extent, and its internal history is rather obscure. 

Under the first two or three kings it was a great and 
progressive state with a very liberal foreign policy. 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus even sent an embassy far west to 
ask for the friendship of the young republic that was 
rising on the banks of the Tiber; the text of his message 
and the reply to it by the Roman Senate are given by 
Livy. And, true to this alliance, Egypt remained strictly 
neutral during the Punic Wars, and kept on good terms 
with Rome until the last days of the republic. 

But the foreign policy of the later Ptolemies was 
almost entirely restricted to their relations with their 
neighbours in Syria, with whom they quarrelled and 
intermarried to a bewildering extent. Their domestic 
affairs were full of lurid and dramatic episodes, and the 
princesses of the family, the Arsinoes, Berenikes, 
Cleopatras, appear to have been women of remarkable 
capacity, gifted to an unusual degree both with talents 
and good looks. 

Internally Egypt was prosperous and well governed 
until the reigns of the last two or three kings of the line, 
under whom, as has been said, a general decadence set 
in, irrigation works were no longer well looked after, and 
there was disorder in the provinces. The fact was that 
Rome already overshadowed the world, and by the time 
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of the last and most famous of the Ptolemies, Cleopatra 
VI., the absorption of Egypt into the Roman Empire, 
tinder one or other of the leaders who were fighting' for 
the mastery of the world, was a question of only a short 
time. For a few brief years the full light of the world's 
history flashes upon her marvellous figure, but in Egypt 
she is little known. No likeness of her survives which 
might have transmitted to us some faint idea of what her 
charm must have been, for though she and Cicsarion— 
her son and Caesar’s—stand figured in colossal size on 
the walls of Dendera, the sculpture is of the dullest and 
most conventional type. Egypt, indeed, was to her but 
a pawn in her great: game, which was no less than the 
empire of half, if not all, the world. No doubt she must 
have had great influence while Caesar lived, for she 
followed him to Rome from Alexandria and stayed there 
until after his assassination, when she returned to Egypt 
and associated Caesarion with her on the throne. 

Her second romance with Antony is too well known 
and has been too superbly told to admit of comment here. 
After Actium, when Antony’s fall was certain, she seems 
to have made an attempt to fascinate Augustus, and had 
she been able to carry out that triumph over a third 
victorious hero it would have been a most fitting culmina¬ 
tion for all the traditions of her line and sequel to her 
own past. But Augustus was cast in another mould, 
and though he made .some show of being charmed by 
her, in the hope that he might be able to entice her to 
Rome, where he would have the glory of showing her a 
captive in his triumphal procession, Cleopatra was not 
for a moment deceived into believing him to be in love, 
and she saw that nothing was left for her but to die 
grandly and dramatically. With her death Egypt ceased 
to be an independent kingdom and passed, as Antony’s 
private estate, into the hands of Augustus. 


IX 


CHAPTER XIII 

ROMAN AND CHRISTIAN EGYPT 

(30 B.C. TO A.D. 642) 

The history of Egypt as a Roman province is somewhat 
melancholy reading; there, as everywhere else under the 
Empire, the gods of the country were honoured and 
religious tradition observed, but when all the spirit that 
once animated Egyptian art and thought was dead so 
long, long ago, it is no* wonder that the dreary repetition 
on temple walls of Roman Emperors dressed as Pharaohs 
and sacrificing to the Egyptian gods should fill us with 
a kind of disgust, and caus-e us to turn away from the 
empty forms of the State worship to see whether there 
was nothing better and more human in the everydaj' life 
of the Egyptian people. At first sight we are again 
disappointed and revolted by the ugliness of the objects 
of popular worship. Art had indeed sunk to a low level 
when the favourite ornaments of a household were the 
hideous little figures of Harpocrates, or Horus the Child, 
Bes and Isis, in terra-cotta, of which Cairo and the 
British Museum possess a fair, and Alexandria a large, 
collection. 

From literature, too, we get a gloomy picture of 
Egypt. Juvenal’s bitter satire, unfair though it may 
perhaps be, shows what the people of Egypt seemed 
to a Roman official who had to endure banishment 
among them, and nothing could be much worse than 
his description of their savage brutality. 

Some of the practices of the popular religion, however, 
are by no means without glimmerings of a higher nature, 
while the burial customs begin to show an intermingling 
of foreign ideas with the ancient ritual which has a good 
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deal of interest for 11s. There is in Cairo Museum 
a series of coffins with brightly coloured, almost gay 
masks, which certainly were inspired by Greek influences, 
while the other very well known u Fayum” coffins are 
of considerable importance in the history of art. The 
burial is Egyptian, the body mummified and wrapped 
up in the elaborate fashion of the late Ptolemaic period, 
but over the face a portrait of the deceased, painted on 
a wooden panel in western style, is let into the lid. 
These all come from the Greek colony in the Fayum, of 
which mention was made in the last chapter, and they are 
all pretty closely dated to the reign of Hadrian (a.d. 117- 
138). There are a good number of these in European 
and American museums, and the National Gallery in 
London has two or three. Their importance lies in the 
fact that, with the exception of the Pompeian frescoes 
and one or two fragments in Rome, these are the only 
pieces of Greek painting in existence. Great Greek 
painting, like great Greek sculpture, doubtless flourished 
in the fourth and third centuries before Christ, and all 
the existing remains must be considered as belonging 
to a very late and decadent epoch, but as such, and as 
products of a country town in an obscure province, these 
portraits certainly surprise us by their excellence as well 
as by their curious modernity. The artists who painted 
them have more in common with Sargent than with 
Giovanni Bellini, with the twentieth century than with 
the fifteenth (Plate IV. 4). 

In Cairo Museum there are, too, a few fairly good 
Graeco-Roman bronzes and terra-cottas, and in Alex¬ 
andria a rather larger collection, blit singularly little of 
real merit. 

Yet Alexandria at this time must not be reckoned 
with the rest of Egypt. Meagre as are its remains it was 
the greatest city of the East and one of the most beautiful 
in all the world. There seems to have been a subsidence 
of a large part of the Delta during the early Middle 
Ages, so that in Alexandria and elsewhere the walls and 
foundations of ancient buildings, systems of water pipes, 
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and similar objects, are now far below water level and 
practically out of reach of excavations. A town, too, 
which is continuously inhabited for many centuries, and 
much disturbed by sieges and revolts during these ages, 
does not preserve much of its early character and it is 
extremely hard for us to restore in our imagination its 
former glories. An interesting passage in Butler’s 
“ Arab Conquest of Egypt ” describes the effect on the 
invading Arabs of the sight: of Alexandria : f< Many of 
the soldiers in that army must have seen beautiful cities 
in Palestine . . . but nothing can have prepared them 
for the extraordinary magnificence of the city which now 
rose before them, as they passed among the. gardens and 
vineyards and convents abounding in its environs. . . . 
Far as the eye could reach ran that matchless line of 
walls and towers which for centuries later excited the en¬ 
thusiasm of travellers. Beyond and above them gleamed 
domes and pediments, columns and obelisks, statues, 
temples and palaces. To the left the view was bounded 
by the lofty Serapeum with its gilded roofs, and by the 
citadel on which Diocletian’s Column stood conspicuous; 
to the right the great Cathedral of St. Mark was seen, 
and further west those obelisks called Cleopatra’s needles, 
which even then were over 2,000 years old. The space 
between was filled with outlines of brillant architecture; 
and in the background, towering from the sea, stood that 
stupendous monument known as the Pharos, which 
rightly ranked as one of the wonders of the world.” 

Alexandria was no less famous as an intellectual and 
religious centre, and there is no doubt that some of the 
forms of Egyptian religion as practised there, that is 
to say, transformed in some degree by Greek habits of 
thought, had a very great influence in Europe, even in 
Rome itself—notably the worship of Isis and Serapis, 
to whom temples were raised in many Italian towns. 
Indeed, in the early years of the Roman Empire, there 
was much official talk deploring the introduction of 
u Eastern superstitions,” such as the worship of Isis or 
Mithras; but, on looking deeper, we can hardly fail to 
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see that these were just the beliefs that would help to 
satisfy the craving* for a religion of the spirit for which 
the world was waiting. In Isis, the tender mother nurs¬ 
ing her child, or the faithful goddess wife, who follows 
lamenting over her dead husband and afterwards shares 
with him the immortal life to which he rises, there was 
something more to fill the hearts of suffering men and 
women than they could find in the worship of the deified 
Roman Emperors, however excellently that might work 
as a State religion to bind together a great empire. 

But before the Empire had been long established, 
and when Roman peace ruled from Britain to Assuan, 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, there took place the 
greatest event in the world's history—the birth of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing but late tradition can point out to us 
the spots that may have been associated with His stay 
in Egypt as a child—the tree at Heliopolis, the little 
crypt at Old Cairo, where the house of Joseph and Mary 
is said to- have stood—but the religion which He founded 
spread very rapidly to Egypt, and there is good ground 
for believing that the Apostle Peter came there and 
wrote his letter to the Church from the Roman fortress of 
Babylon, now Old Cairo. And Mark, the beloved disciple 
of Peter, assuredly did come to Egypt, where he became 
the first Bishop of Alexandria, and from him in regular 
succession the bishops are named down to the present 
Patriarch of the Coptic Church. 

The rise of Christianity in Egypt, its influence on the 
Christianity of the West and its unhappy isolation from 
the two great Churches of Europe are great subjects, far 
out of the reach of a little handbook like this, where we 
shall only venture on a few notes which may help to 
explain the Coptic monuments to be seen in museums. 
As Christianity spread in Egypt it had the effect, more 
strongly than anywhere else, of making its converts turn 
on their old religion with horror and loathing. The new 
Gospel gave them deliverance from bondage, and they 
could not break far enough away from the chains of their 
past. Everything had to be changed. Even their 
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alphabet, and their written signs, the oldest in the world, 
were full of the forms of birds and beasts which they had 
ignorantly worshipped, and all must be discarded, for 
it was not meet to write of the things that pertained to 
the Lord God with the signs that had been consecrated 
to idols. In adopting the Greek alphabet, moreover, 
they were making a great advance in the means of ex¬ 
pression, for Egyptian modes of writing were cumber¬ 
some and ill-suited for the conveyance of abstract ideas. 
So as Christianity was gradually adopted, the Egyptian 
language began to be written in Coptic characters, which 
consist simply of the Greek alphabet with the addition 
of seven letters to represent the sounds which exist in 
Egyptian but not in Greek. 

Besides the writing, all else that savoured of the 
heathenish past had to go as well. Many are the signs 
in the rock tombs of Upper Egypt of what happened at 
this period of their history, when they were taken pos¬ 
session of by hermits who sought seclusion from the 
world in these desert fastnesses. And when the austerity 
of the anchorite took the form of defacing as sinful the 
lovely figure of an Eighteenth-Dynasty queen or goddess, 
it is difficult not to be as angry with the pious recluse as 
with the modern thief who chips it out for sale, though 
the motives of the two are such worlds apart. 

Probably the earliest Christian churches in Egypt were 
built in Alexandria and within the enclosure of the 
fortress of Babylon, where the Roman garrison was 
lodged. The Nile at that time washed the walls of the 
fort and one of its gates opened directly on to the water. 
The flight of steps which led down to this gate has been 
uncovered of recent years, and it is known that a bridge 
of boats stretched across from it to the southern end of 
Roda Island, which was also strongly fortified. From 
very early times there were one or two churches inside 
the fort, and outside stretching gradually over the district 
now known as Fustat, there rose convents, churches, and 
other buildings attached to them. The new religion soon 
overspread the country and came into collision with the 
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Slate, for in Egypt, as elsewhere, the refusal of the 
Christians to sacrifice and offer incense to the statue of 
the Emperor brought them into trouble, and the Church 
suffered more or less serious persecutions, the worst of 
which, under Diocletian, a.d. 303, made so terrible an 
impression in Egypt that the Copts to the present day 
date their era from it instead of from the birth of Christ. 

And after the Empire had embraced Christianity the 
troubles of Egypt grew worse rather than better, for now 
that the Church and State both had beliefs they really 
cared about, they came into constant instead of spas¬ 
modic conflict, for the Egyptian Christians somehow had 
invariably the bad luck to be opposed to the decisions of 
the Orthodox Church, while they were always ready to 
resort to force in support of their dissent. At the division 
of the Empire, under Constantine, Eg\ pt fell to Byzan¬ 
tium with the rest of the East, and, as religious questions 
took a most prominent part in the subsequent history of 
Constantinople, the barque of the Church in Egypt was 
never out of storms. The Council of Chalcedon, which 
took place in a.d. 451, adopted, as the creed of the 
Church, the doctrine of the dual nature of Christ, but the 
Egyptian Church clung to the Monophysite position with 
intense ardour, and thereafter was considered to be 
heretical by the remainder of Christendom. This was a 
dreadful misfortune for the country, for an Orthodox 
archbishop, appointed from Constantinople, was hence¬ 
forward the official head of the Church, but was abso¬ 
lutely rejected by the Egyptians, who appointed another 
archbishop or patriarch of their own persuasion, and the 
most violent quarrels ensued. 

The old paganism was not quite dead; some fear of 
vengeance from the old discarded gods of ancient times 
certainly lingered among the country people, and in 
Alexandria, in the intellectual atmosphere 1 of the Museum, 
there throve for a time the pure and refined philosophy 
which bore the name of Neoplatonism. But great as the 
influence of this school of thought may have been on 
some higher spirits of the age, it was not robust enough 
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to stand against the furious religious bigotry of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews, and in one of their vehement feuds there 
perished the beautiful and talented Hypatia, whose 
tragedy is so well known though its causes are obscure. 
She was probably murdered by way of vengeance against 
one of the leading Christians, whose friendship with the 
heathen lady had drawn down the anger of another 
faction. 

Most of the history of this time is a horrible succession 
of fanatical brawls and feuds in Alexandria, while the 
monks and hermits who took refuge in the desert from 
the miseries of a distracted world have left such a picture 
of asceticism and such legends of self-torture and tempta¬ 
tion that the one seems as far away as the other from the 
Christian idea of life. Yet, still, some of the greatest men 
of the early Church, Origen, Athanasius, and many 
more, lived in Alexandria and took part in its divisions, 
while the desert gave refuge to men like St. Jerome, who 
sought for peace and quietness to study, and to St. Bene¬ 
dict, who turned to Egypt to find a model for the com¬ 
munities he wished to found in the West. 

For it was in Egypt that solitary hermits first grouped 
themselves into monasteries with an ordered rule, and 
some of the establishments they founded endure to this 
day, such as the Monastery of St. Anthony and St. Paul 
overlooking the Red Sea and the monasteries of the 
Wady Natron, where church bells have called to service 
day by day for sixteen centuries. The foundations of 
the White and Red Monastries at Hkhmim and of 
St. Simeon at Assuan go back to a very early period, but 
the principal Coptic monuments to be seen in Cairo date 
from the reign of Justinian and a little later (a.d. 500-700), 
and come from the ruined monasteries of St. Jeremias at 
Sakkara and of St. Apollo at Bawit in Middle Egypt. 
Some good pieces from the Monastery of Jeremias are in 
New York. West of Alexandria, and some fourteen or 
fifteen miles from the sea, a remarkable site was dis¬ 
covered in recent years by a German priest, the Abb6 
Kaufmann. It proved to be the sanctuary of St. Menas, 
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whose legend is a picturesque one. He was a soldier in 
the Roman Army, was martyred for his faith, and his 
body was carried by a came] farther and farther west till 
at length the camel stood still, and it was signified to 
the mourners following that this was the spot destined 
for his burial. Round the tomb of the saint buildings 
gradually gathered, a deep well was dug, and this lonely 
shrine became a famous place of pilgrimage. The ruins 
of a vast church remain, monastery buildings and a 
hospice for pilgrims; bakeries, a pottery, and, strange to 
say, a large bath establishment, which, considering that 
at the present day there seems to be no water within 
many miles, is significant of some comparatively recent- 
geologic change. Not only did the pilgrims get the 
chance of a bath, but they also carried away a little of 
the water in small terra-cotta vessels, which are well 
known in many museums. They are a kind of flat bottle 
and have a figure of the saint between two camels 
moulded on the surface. 

The church was rich in marble columns and capitals, 
all of pre-Byzantine type and nearer to classical form 
than most Coptic remains. 

Memphis by this time was falling into decay, but still 
had a considerable population, and a fine church and 
monastery were built on the slope of the desert at Sakkara 
nearest to the town. Many stones for the building were 
taken from the old tombs round about, but for the first 
church and the oldest parts of the monastery workmen 
were probably brought over from Constantinople, for 
the grey marble columns which supported the roof are 
believed to have come from a quarry near there, and the 
designs of the capitals and friezes are purely Byzantine 
and are exactly paralleled by sculptures in St. Sophia, 
the churches at Ravenna, and other Byzantine cathedrals 
(Plate XV.). The change from ancient Egyptian art 
could not be more complete, and these objects are of 
extreme interest as showing the uniformity of archi¬ 
tecture and ritual in the fifth century over the whole 
Christian Church. The oldest of them are the best, but 
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the native artists adapted themselves to the new style, 
and the fine decorative character of old Egyptian art is 
continued in many of the Coptic designs, and forms 
the basis of later Arab conventionalised scroll patterns. 
Plate XV. shows a splendid capital, probably from one 
of the four columns supporting the dome of the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Mark’s at Alexandria. The basket- 
work design is often met with in Byzantine churches in 
Italy and elsewhere, but this and two similar ones from 
the same great church, which are now in (he Museum of 
Alexandria, are perhaps the finest in existence. More 
usual are patterns of vine leaves, grape clusters, and 
adaptations of acanthus foliage. The paintings, like the 
sculpture, are Byzantine in type, but are far less pleasing. 
There are in Cairo some frescoed niches and other pieces 
which give a fair idea of the style and are interesting—as 
any painting of the date must be—but are not to be 
compared with the very beautiful stonework. Occa¬ 
sionally, it must be admitted, when the artist harked 
back to paganism for his subjects and tried his hand at 
the human figure, the results are rather grotesque, but 
the vine and acanthus leaf designs are most excellent 
models of their kind. Coptic embroideries and patterns 
in woven tapestry are very fine, but the Cairo Museum 
is rather poor in these compared with South Kensington 
and New York. 

Less than a century after the death of Justinian, Egypt 
had fallen on very evil days. The Persians, under 
Chosroes, had once more conquered it and plundered 
extensively, though afterwards this was compensated for 
to some extent by the removal of the “ orthodox 99 arch¬ 
bishop, so that for a few years the Copts were permitted 
to please themselves; but when Heraclius reconquered 
Egypt for the Roman Empire a still worse thing befell. 
Heraclius had conceived a grand idea of healing the 
divisions of the Church of Christ by bringing the oppos¬ 
ing parties to a mutual understanding, and believed that 
a compromise could be effected by which their differences 
might be thrown into the background and their unity 
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emphasised. In consultation with several of the leaders 
of the Church he evolved a new doctrine which should 
alike meet the views of those who held the nature of 
Christ to be dual, or those who, like the Egyptians, 
affirmed it to be single. This is known as the Monothe- 
lite, and it set forward the view that whether the nature 
of Christ was dual or single was a great mystery, but that 
without doubt there was but one Will, and on this basis 
it was hoped that both parties would find a ground of 
agreement. This, however, was far from coming to pass, 
perhaps because he made a most unfortunate choice in 
the man In* selected to carry out, or rather to enforce, his 
new creed. 

lie appointed Cyrus, a man destined to be the evil 
genius of Egypt, as Viceroy and Archbishop at once, 
who had therefore the control of all the imperial forces, 
spiritual and temporal. He met with the usual opposition 
to be expected in Egypt at the outset, but instead of 
labouring to conciliate his opponents he seems from the 
first to have had recourse to severity, and always more 
and more severity till the unhappy people and Church of 
Egypt were tortured and persecuted as they had hardly 
been in all their previous history, and all in the name of 
the Emperor’s attempts at reconciliation. And for ten 
long years the Coptic Church suffered thus, and though 
a few, naturally, were terrified into submission to the 
Archbishop, by far the greater number were faithful to 
their own beliefs. 

But a change came at last for Egypt, and a dark day 
dawned for the Roman world with the rise of Mohammed 
and the onrush of his armies from the Arabian desert. 
It was in a.d, 622 that Mohammed fled to Mecca from 
Medina, in 627 that he sent letters to the Emperor 
of Rome and to the King of Persia and other rulers 
inviting them to become converts to his new religion, 
and in 632 that he died, having already seen his armies 
dominant in Arabia and successfully invading Syria. 
Only nine years later, Amr ibn el Asy, seeing the wealth 
and weakness of Egypt, divided as it was by religious 
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strife and suffering under a detested government, crossed 
the frontier at El Arish and marched through the desert 
to attack it. 

It seemed a rather desperate venture for the Arab 
troops, bold and hardy as they were, to march against a 
country defended by a large Roman army who held at 
least two fortresses of first-class importance, Babylon 
and Alexandria, with entire command of the sea and 
communications with the capital of the Empire, but 
perhaps Amr may have counted somewhat on assistance 
from the Copts, who might well be expected to feel that 
any master in Egypt would be better for them than a 
Viceroy from Constantinople, and that no oppression 
from foreigners of an alien religion could be so bad as 
that of a fellow Christian of a different creed. Probably, 
too, the Arab general had hardly realised the magnitude 
of his task until he got into Egypt, when it was too late 
to draw back, and he went forward with a magnificent 
confidence in himself and the divine mission of the 
followers of the Prophet. 

As a matter of fact, though some of the Copts doubt¬ 
less did help the invaders, it was not by their assistance, 
but by the disgraceful capitulation of Cyrus, who seems 
to have proved himself both incapable and cowardly as a 
commander, that Amr got possession of the fortress of 
Babylon. Cyrus was recalled by the Emperor to give an 
account of his action, and the reason for his defeat, but 
things in Constantinople were by that time in hopeless 
confusion ; Heraclius was dead, his son and successor 
only lived a few months, and Cyrus was able to convince 
the feeble young Emperor who followed that in the 
interest of the Roman State the best course was to con¬ 
clude peace and pay a tribute to the Muslim conquerors. 
He returned to Alexandria with this mandate for the 
betrayal of Egypt, but kept it quiet until he could slip 
away secretly to Babylon, where he concluded the nego¬ 
tiations with Amr. This treaty provided for the payment 
of a tribute to the conquerors, evacuation of the country 
by the Roman Army, and a pledge that no attempt at 
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reconquest should be made from Constantinople. In 
return for this the Egyptian Christians were to be left in 
undisturbed possession of their churches and the practice 
of their religion, and this undertaking was probably 
pretty well kept for some time. But inevitably, as 
Mohammedan domination became more complete over 
all the East and Egypt became more isolated from 
Western Christendom, the Egyptian Christians fell into 
a position of inferiority and were subjected to a steady 
oppression with intervals of active persecution, and in 
the course of centuries large numbers of them adopted 
Islam. 

Thirteen centuries more of Egyptian history remain 
untold and many of the most famous and beautiful 
monuments of Egypt are as yet unnoticed. But it is 
mainly the history of the town of Cairo, a new city with 
a new religion and an altered art; its records are in a 
different language and form a separate literature, its 
archaeology has a special museum set apart for its study. 
It seems, therefore, that a handbook of ancient Egyptian 
art and history comes suitably to an end with the day 
when Amr Ibn el Asy marched his victorious Arabs into 
Alexandria. 
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